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0, THE MUSICAL LOVERS. 
Co, Krom an old edition of Dibdin’s Poems. 


I thought we were fiddle and bow, 
So well we in concert kept ¢7me; 
~ Not to strike up a fart dass and low, 
f melody Without either reason or rhyme. 
> Chon What a natural was I, so soon’ 
With pleasure to guaver away ! 
ER, For ’'m Aummed, | think, now, to some /u7e,— 
chivalric She has left me the ifer to pay. ' 
ality and 
ny af the 
rithms [ plainly perceive she’s in g/ec, 
ve er And thinks I shall be such a lat 
ods in a As to shake; but she’s in a wrong hey,— 
For she never shall ca¢ch me at that. 
t Whoe’er to the crotchets of love 
Lets his heart dance a 7ig in his breast, 
jas been ae : . 
d accom: Twill a dar to his happiness prove, 
fo And shall surely deprive him of res?. 
fais bee. 
he pretty 
om HE needn’t have asked ! 
—— The correspondent of a Scotch evening | 


newspaper complains of a clergyman, who, 
/ after preaching for sixty-five minutes, gave out 
the hymn, “ Art thou weary !” 


is, OS 


THE members of the company at a provincial 
8. opera house in France waited the other day on 
LB of their manager, and informed him that they 
therto should refuse to go on the stage that night in | 
NE OF “Lucretia Borgia” unless he consented to set 
pining the table with real food and'wine in the banquet 
AITS. scene. “Very well, said the manager, after due 
consideration, “I consent to do as you wish ; 
I but, remember this, that if I give you real food 
sits and wine, I shall of course insist on administer- 
| Ing real poison in the scene also.” That strike 
was nipped in the bud. 
& & & 
STERN Policeman, (to wandering minstrel) : 
“You must accompany me, my good man.” 
Wandering Minstrel : “‘ Certainly, what would 
you like to sing ?” 
m $oe 
string THE Lost DRUMMER.—The drummer of a 


band in a certain Lancashire town is a man of 
- about five feet high, and wishing to appear to as 
1 great advantage as possible he holds his drum 
notin up so high that he cannot see anyone in front of 
aged him. Now this band when parading the town 
omy sin the habit of going in one direction ; but 
abort the other day the leader thought he would 

change the route a little, and so turned down a 
, One by-street. The drummer being the last man 
ached did not see this movement, and went on the 
accustomed route drumming away as hard as 
he could. By and by, having finished his 
Part, and not hearing the others, he moved his 
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‘drum to one side, when his astonishment was so put fame after money and wine? That can- 
great to find himself alone, that he turned to | not be; you are not sincere.” “I could not 
the bystanders and said, “ Heigh! hes ony on | be more sincere,” said the master. “With 
yo sin a band abeawt here?” | money I can buy wine; wine awakens my 
' eres, genius; my genius gives me fame. You see 

oe | I am right.” 

Dot, aged six (on the conclusion of song by $s 
celebrated tenor): “ Papa, did that man make WooDEN HARPS.— Two Frenchmen, the 


all that noise on purpose ?” | brothers Forre, have invented a mew kind of 
' | harp, made entirely. of wood. Instead’ of 
Hd strings, the inventors use strips of American 


? fir. The sound is produced as in the ordinary 
MARIE RoOZE, the singer, has been photo- | "emg 
graphed in one hundred and fifty different harp, by the contact of the fingets ;:but the 


positions. The only person who can beat her | Plager: spenre:zlecther <.glewen, covered - with 


| resin, The tone of the instrument is of re- 


for variety of attitudes is a boy told to sit still | enasiahbie weckt 
on a chair. denies 


“WELL, sir, you heard me sing Masaniello | ue . 
yesterday. Are you ready to engage-me?” by a provincial newspaper : ‘The swell died 
“T don’t know, Your voice was very heavy. | Way in a delicious suffocation, like one sing- 
You were almost hoarse.” ing a sweet song under the bed-clothes.” 
“In Heaven’s name, don’t you understand |: 
Hag & & & 
that I am a realistic player? Don’t you see i 
that Masaniello was a fisherman, and almost | A SENSITIVE EaR.—Rameau, the composer, 
all day in the water? He must have had a| aS a most unsociable character—he took no 
continual cold.” interest in anything: save music. It is stated 
that one evening, when visiting at the house of 
h a very high and noble lady, he suddenly got up 
lady vocalist who was announced to sing at a | hostess’s lap, and threw it straight out of the 
forthcoming concert, a Yankee paper styled | Window of a third floor. The lady, greatly 
her as “One of the greatest sinners of the | #/armed, exclaimed : 
times.” -. ‘Oh! what have you done?” 
It should have been “ singers,” but the lady | “Say nothing about it; the cur barks in a 
felt dreadfully aggrieved, and has brought an | false key !” replied the composer. 
action for libel against the proprietor of the bed 


THE merits of a new organ are thus described 


PHPT VERDI recommends lowering the musical 
+o4 pitch. Probably to bring it to the level of 


HE: “Would you like to hear me sing ‘In | S°me recent musical compositions. 
the Sweet By-and-by,’ Miss Mattie?” She & & & 


sweetly) : “ Yes, Henry, but not before.” 
( ) uy ” “ You will have to give me another room,” 


& & said a tourist to the hotel clerk. 
“What's the matter? Aren’t you comfgrt- 
GOING BACK ON HIS PROMISE.—“ Yes,” | able where you are?” 
sighed the disappointed mother, “I brought | « we}, not exactly. That German musician 
my son up very carefully and piously. As soon | in the next room and I don’t get along well. 
as he was old enough I got him to join the | Last night he tootled away on his clarionet so 
church, and made him give me his solemn | that | thought 1 would never get to sleep. 
promise that when he married he would marry | after I had caught a few winks I was awak- 
a Christian woman.” “And didn’t he?” | eneq by a pounding at my door. ‘What’s the 
‘“‘No; he-married one of the girls of the choir.” | matter?’ I asked. ‘Of you please,’ said the 
hh & German, ‘dot you would schnore of der same 
key. You vas go from B flat to G, and it 
“You are not the young lady to whom I | sphoils der moosic.’” ® 
give lessons,” said the piano teacher. o4¢ 
“No. The young lady to whom you give | 


lessons is sick, and she has sent me to practise | _ WE clip the two following items, says a 
for her.” - | Canadian journal, from a Chicago paper. One 


oe ’ .| is refreshing for its ignorance, and the other for 
its—well, let us say, naivété: “ Madame Albani 

THE following anecdote of Gluck has started | is summering in the Highlands. She is, by the 
on its travels.. Some one. asked the master | way, a Scotchwoman by birth.” “ Queen Vic- 
what he liked best in the world, “Three | toria has lately had the honour of being pre- 
things,” replied Gluck, “ money, wine, and | sented to Miss Hattie Harvey, of Chicago, who 








fame.” “What,” said his questioner, “you ' is the guest of Madame Patti- Nicolini.” 
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OwWRat Qubindtein says about if. 


, said Rubinstein to me once. “There is no doubt about it, pianoforte players pay far too little attention to touch ; and 


ES 
there is nothing connected with pianoforte playing from a technical and musical point of view of more importance, and 
nothing that repays the student so well to study. Yet the majority pay little or no attention to this important particular, 
and, after going through endless technical studies, they finish as thoroughly trained pianists, whose playing, even if 


wonderful, is absolutely devoid of interest when not really unpleasant.” 
“ And you, Mr. Rubinstein,” I asked—“ you have devoted much time to this subject ?” 


“ Certainly ; I have devoted my whole lifetime.” 


- 


Here at indt was the ittulllin of what had been a long snd unsolvable puzzle for me~—Rubinaesiets wonderful setts differing 


from that of all other pianoforte players. He had devoted his whole life to the study of it. 
' ' On another occasion, during the winter of 1888-89, when Rubinstein was playing weekly at the Conservatory, going through 
| the entire pianoforte literature, he remarked casually one evening to me, after dinner, that he had two hours’ hard work. I knew 


A SR a cee, 3 eee 
i ai ha Riaiaicetetticae oe ne _ 
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| what he referred to was two hours’ practise of the programme of the following recital ; but, all the same, the announcement surprised 
| { me, since every one knows it is more or less a matter of indifference to Rubinstein—his technique is so enormous and so natural to 

him—whether he practises or not. I believe we were a small party, and wanted him to play cards, so that I pooh-poohed the idea 
; of his wanting to practise, and reminded him of the furore he had had at the last recital over his playing of the great Op. 106 of 


Becthoven. 
The great pianist looked reprovingly at me, and his face became grave. 
“Yes, Beethoven, but this is Schubert. Is it possible you do not understand that it means quite a different touch ?” he ‘said 


very quietly. 
I still remember the intonation he laid on the word fouch—it spoke volumes. 
In teaching Rubinstein pays special attention to the touch ; but it is as well, perhaps, to mention vee what he means by touch. 


Most of us are familiar with pianoforte players whose touch at once charms us. Let us say one such is playing the study of Chopin’s 
in G flat, that known as the black note study. Well, every note is clear, and round, and bell-like. It is a pleasure to hear it. One 
cries at once what a beautiful touch! This is a style of playing most frequently found with students of the Paris Conservatoire. It 
is always brilliant and pleasing, and is the aim and goal most amateurs strive for.’ This, however is not at all what Rubinstein 
means by touch. In fact, on one occasion a pupil with such a round, beautiful touch played Chopin’s Barcarolle to Rubinstein, and 
ee just in the last page, where a veritable triumphal passage for such a player occurs, the great pianist got very angry, and remarked 
ea that although the player’s /echnigue was perfect, his reading and application of this, in the last run of the Barcarolle, was utterly 
uy false, since that run represented water lapping and laving itself against the sides of some Venetian gondola, and should be played as 


DR 


nearly in imitation as possible. 
It was a very talented boy who played, and I remember his indignation and disgust, for, from a technical point of view, his 


{ 
} 
| execution was not only flawless but wonderful, and to have it censured was perplexing. But then Rubinstein’s idea of Touch is not 
| easily fathomed, neither is it easily explained on paper; but as nearly as possible one may explain it by saying it is to pianoforte 
| playing what tones and inflexions are in the voice of an actor; and itis, after all, Rubinstein’s idea that gives interest and character to 
i all pianoforte playing. We all of us know the results of certain German schools—faultless technique, clean, accurate, and never- 
} failing ; but the effect left on the hearer is icy. There is no life or meaning, one little run is like another little run ; in fact, one feels 
| inclined, in very impatience, to repeat Pope’s lines—- 
a Grove nods to grove, each alley has its * brother, 
iM But that is not enough. It is praiseworthy ; it shows the player has expended time and much conscientious trouble, but one wants 
) y life, and action, and colour, and without these latter all the other is wasted. 
! The first thing one must learn is to sing with one’s fingers, just as a violinist sings by means of his bow. | It is difficult, but then 
1 all good things are difficult, and for an illustration of this one might take the C minor Nocturne of Chopin, Op. 48. 
One touches the bass gently and lightly, the melody just as lightly and gently ; but whereas the bass is accompaniments, the 





treble must sing. 
Rubinstein has his own particular method for achieving this result. The bass notes he plays more or less with a hand lying 


flat, the melody with the fingers held almost perpendicular from the knuckle, and striking the key right in the centre. This, of 
course, is against all canons and rules ; but Rubinstein uses it, and the results are very great. At the same time, one must remember 
this is for Chopin; when playing Beethoven Rubinstein’s method is quite otherwise. But let any player hold the, hand in the 
orthodox way, and try and play this nocturne, and play it as it should be played, and he will find—let him work as he will—the 


if | result will be failure. 
If, however, Rubinstein plays with the finger held perpendicular frome the knuckle, the blow comes not from the arm, but from 


} ‘he wrist, and it is because of this he can modify the tone at will. 
This is one of the great secrets of Rubinstein’s playing, and one of the means by which he gets that wonderful singing touch of 


" his—so rich, sonorous, and strong, yet so velvety. 
| I may remark here, perhaps, for the benefit of young students that all this does not imply that Rubinstein disregards all rules of 


pianoforte playing. Rubinstein, as he and every other pianist mws/, has gone through years of training. Professor Villioing would 
have rapped him sharply over the knuckles had he then, when with him, attempted to place his hand out of the school position, 
even to attain more wonderful results ; and, therefore, the students will do well to bear in mind that this paper is written not to 
advocate the throwing aside of all rules, but the passing through them. 


Gontinued in Magazine of Music Pianoforte Putor, to be 
pubfisRed October IOER. 


The TUTOR will contain in an original form the Elements of Music for Beginners. 

The principle adopted is the avoidance of anything dry and uninteresting, and the Art of Music and Pianoforte 
playing is illustratively developed step by step, from a.child’s first lesson to studies by the greatest living Pianists 
for the most advanced Students.—See Advertisement on Third Page of Cover. 
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L Ofte Roya Academy of Mudie, By G. etewart Macpferson, Professor and Associate. 


I. Dr. Witt1amM Crorcr 
(Principal from 1822 till 1832). 


I]. CiprtANt PoTTER 
(Principal from 1832 till 1859). 


tion, under whose fostering care so 
much of the youthful musical talent of 
our land has been trained and de- 
veloped, was founded in 1822. To John Fane, 
eleventh Earl of Westmorland, then Lord 
Burgersh, belongs the honour of having carried 
into effect an idea that had more than once 
before been mooted, viz. the establishment of a 
great public school of music in this country, on 
asimilar plan to that of the successful foreign 
Conservatoires. A meeting was held to pro- 
mote the scheme at the Thatched House 
Tavern, in St. James’s Street, on July 5, 1822, 
and shortly afterwards King George IV. 
desired to become patron of the Institution, 
offering an annual donation of one hundred 
guineas, which donation has generously been 
maintained by the succeeding sovereigns. 
The Academy soon began its course, and 
the first lesson was given on March 24, 
1823, by Cipriani Potter to Kellow J. Pye. 
It was the design of the promoters to admit 
forty male and forty female students, to 
receive free musical and literary education, 
and board within the Academy walls. How- 
ever, this idea was found impracticable, 
owing to insufficient funds being forth- 
coming, and eventually only ten students of 
each sex were admitted, and each of these 
paid a nominal fee of ten guineas per annum. 
The examination was a very searching one, 
but it appears that the subscribers were 
allowed to vote upon the candidates accord- 
ing to the amount of their subscription ; and 
thus, possibly, in one or two cases, personal 
influence reversed, or at any rate modified, 
the decision of the examiners, a system that, 


T Royal and truly National Institu- 


fortunately, would find very little sympathy 


nowadays ! 

After the election of these pupils, an extra 
scholar was placed on the foundation at the 
king’s nomination, in the person of William 
Henry Holmes, who afterwards became a 
professor in the Institution, dying only five 
years ago. The following is a list of the ten girls 
and ten boys first received into the Academy :— 


WILLIAM HENRY Ho.mts, 
Admitted, without ballot, on the recommendation of 
His. Majesty George IV,. 

GIR1s, Votes. , Boys, Votes. 
Lawson, Mary E.,. 255 , Cooke, H. A..M.y.., 252 
Smith, Catherine, . 238 | Greatorex, Henry,» 245 
Chancellor, Mary,. 200| Mudie, T.M., < 240 
Collier, Susannah, . 191 | Blagrove, H. G., . 238 
Jenkyns, Emily, . 188| Pye, Kellow J., . 238 
Jay, Mary Ann, _. , 188 | Devaux, Alfred,’ ... 197 

» Charlotte, 172] Phipps, W.H., . 192 

Hannah, , 168 | Seymour, Charles,. 175 

» Josephine,. 134 | Neilson, Edwin J., 150 
Porter, Catherine, . 131 | Packer, Charles S., 131 














PAST: PRINCIPALS OF THE. ACADEMY, 


An extract from a letter written’ on the day 
following the examination of the boys by the 
Secretary, Mr. Webster, to Lord Burgersh, 
may be of interest. It open thus :—- 


February 11, 1823. 

My Lorp,—We last night commenced serious 
operations by examining the boys; and I can assure 
your Lordship, the whole thing had a very favourable 
appearance. The whole of the rooms on the two 
floors were lighted up. The place was thoroughly 
clean, warm, cheerful, and comfortable. Eleven of 
the professors, two of them uninvited, but permitted 
by the committee to attend, formed the board of 
examination, Mr. Villiers * being in the chair. The 





. Vic Professor Sir G: A: Macrarkun, M:A., Mus. 'D. 
(Principal of the Academy from 1875 till 887). 

business commenced at six precisely, and closed a 
little after twelve; Nota moment was wasted in 
dispute, argument, or anything of the kind; every 
child (its friend or relative being present in the room) 
was most strictly examined, and in the kindest pos- 
sible manner, I believe I may say, with truth, nothing 
could have been better managed, or. have _pro- 
ceeded so interestingly to all parties, ..., I was 
not without my notions that something might pos- 
sibly pass rather unpleasant ; but everything went on 
with perfect harmony. Mr. Erard sent two harps, 
Mr. Bochsa, one; Mr, Stodart, his new patent piano ; 
Mr. Tomkinson, one grand and one square piano ; 
Mr. Clementi, one grand piano ;' Mr. Bochsa also 
sent an organ; Goulding and Chappel sent music. 











* The Hon. J. C. Villiers, a director. 


4 III. Cuarzes Lucas 
(Principal from 1859 till 1866). 


IV. Professor Sir W. Sternpace 


Bennett, M.A, us. 
D.C L. (Principal from 1866 
till 187 


A Mr. Delvaux also sent-a new harp for trial: 
whether he will present it remains to be seen. 


The Academy in its infancy occupied part of 
the same site as now, the lease of the premises, 
No. 4 Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W., 
having been secured by Lord Burgersh and his 
committee for the work of the school, which at 
this time was divided into two portions, one for 
the male and the other for the female students. 

In formulating the plan of instruction, the 
committee ‘were greatly assistéd- by Robert 
Nicholas Charles Bochsa, a French harpist 
resident in London, a man who seems to have 

possessed a remarkable organizing power, 
and who held the post of conductor of the 
Academy orchestta until 1829, when he was 
succeeded by Cipriani Potter. The first 
Principal was Dr. Crotch, Professor of 
Music in Oxford University; then one of 
the most distinguished musicians in the 
land; and amongst the professors were 
—Atwood, Bishop, Clementi, J. B. Cramer, 
Dragonetti, Greatorex, Lindley, J. Loder, 
Mori, Cipriani Potter, Shield, Sir George 
Smart, and others. 

Somewhat later, sixteen more pupils were 
received into the Institution; but at the 
rate of 38 guineas per annum each, as the 
funds were in anything but a thriving 
condition. Nor were matters any better in 
the early part of 1824, when the directors 
called upon the professors to help them 
in their difficulty, the result being that the 
whole staff volunteered to teach for three 
months without any fees. 

The first public concert given by the 
pupils took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on February 25, 1824, and included, 
amongst other items, a Symphony of Haydn, 
played by the following :—Two pianofortes, 
C. S. Packer and T. M. Mudie; flute, H. 
A. M. Cooke; violins, H. G. Blagrove, C. 
A. Seymour, R. Fowler, D. Smith, and 
W. M. Daniell; viola, W. H. Phipps ; violon- 

cellos, C. Lucas and T. W. Cooke ;—a Psalm 
of Marcello, sung by the pupils of Madame 
Regnaudin ; an Odeon the King’s Accession 
to the Throne, by Dr. Crotch; and an: Intro- 
duction to the Grand National Anthem, “God 
save the King,” by Bochsa, for the following 
curious combination of instruments, viz. : 
organ, two pianos, four harps, oboe, violins, 
viola, and violoncellos. The solo parts were 
sung by Miss Smith, and the trio by. Misses 
Belichambers;' Watson, and Porter. 

- ‘Here are some curious extracts from the 
New Times of the morning of February 26 :-— 

Yesterday morning the of this munificent 
and highly laudable Institution produced, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, the first public exhibition 
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OwRat Qubindtein day abouf if. 


, ES, said Rubinstein to me once. “There is no doubt about it, pianoforte players pay far too little attention to touch ; and 
there is nothing connected with pianoforte playing from a technical and musical point of view of more importance, and 
nothing that repays the student so well to study. Yet the majority pay little or no attention to this important particular, 
and, after going through endless technical studies, they finish as thoroughly trained pianists, whose playing, even if 


wonderful, is absolutely devoid of interest when not really unpleasant.” 
“ And you, Mr. Rubinstein,” I asked—“ you have devoted much time to this subject ?” 


“ Certainly ; I have devoted my whole lifetime.” 
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Here at last was the solution of what had been a long and unsolvable puzzle for me—Rubinstein’s wonderful touch differing 
from that of all other pianoforte players. He had devoted his whole life to the study of it. 

On another occasion, during the winter of 1888-89, when Rubinstein was playing weekly at the Conservatory, going through 
the entire pianoforte literature, he remarked casually one evening to me, after dinner, that he had two hours’ hard work. I knew 
what he referred to was two hours’ practise of the programme of the following recital ; but, all the same, the announcement surprised 
me, since every one knows it is more or less a matter of indifference to Rubinstein—his technique is so enormous and so natural to 
him—whether he practises or not. I believe we were a small party, and wanted him to play cards, so that I pooh-poohed the idea 
of his wanting to practise, and reminded him of the /wvore he had had at the last recital over his playing of the great Op. 106 of 


Becthoven. 
The great pianist looked reprovingly at me, and his face became grave. 
“Yes, Beethoven, but this is Schubert. Is it possible you do not understand that it means quite a different touch ?” he ‘said 


very quietly. 

I still remember the intonation he laid on the word ¢ouch—it spoke volumes. 

In teaching Rubinstein pays special attention to the touch ; but it is as well, perhaps, to mention here what he means by touch. 
Most of us are familiar with pianoforte players whose touch at once charms us. Let us say one such is playing the study of Chopin’s 
in G flat, that known as the black note study. Well, every note is clear, and round, and bell-like. It is a pleasure to hear it. One 
cries at once what a beautiful touch! This is a style of playing most frequently found with students of the Paris Conservatoire. It 
is always brilliant and pleasing, and is the aim and goal most amateurs strive for. This, however is not at all what Rubinstein 
means by touch. In fact, on one occasion a pupil with such a round, beautiful touch played Chopin’s Barcarolle to Rubinstein, and 
just in the last page, where a veritable triumphal passage for such a player occurs, the great pianist got very angry, and remarked 
that although the player’s /echnigue was perfect, his reading and application of this, in the last run of the Barcarolle, was utterly 
false, since that run represented water lapping and laving itself against the sides of some Venetian gondola, and should be played as 
nearly in imitation as possible. 

It was a very talented boy who played, and I remember his indignation and disgust, for, from a technical point of view, his 
execution was not only flawless but wonderful, and to have it censured was perplexing. But then Rubinstein’s idea of Touch is not 
easily fathomed, neither is it easily explained on paper; but as nearly as possible one may explain it by saying it is to pianoforte 
playing what tones and inflexions are in the voice of an actor; and itis, after all, Rubinstein’s idea that gives interest and character to 
all pianoforte playing. We all of us know the results of certain German schools—faultless technique, clean, accurate, and never- 
failing ; but the effect left on the hearer is icy. There is no life or meaning, one little run is like another little run ; in fact, one feels 
inclined, in very impatience, to repeat Pope’s lines—. 

Grove nods to grove, each alley has its ai belie, 


But that is not enough. It is praiseworthy ; it shows the player has expended time and much conscientious trouble, but one wants 


life, and action, and colour, and without these latter all the other is wasted. 
The first thing one must learn is to sing with one’s fingers, just as a violinist sings by means of his bow. It is difficult, but then 


all good things are difficult, and for an illustration of this one might take the C minor Nocturne of Chopin, Op. 48. 
One touches the bass gently and lightly, the melody just as lightly and gently; but whereas the bass is accompaniments, the 


treble must sing. 
Rubinstein has his own particular method for achieving this result. The bass notes he plays more or less with a hand lying 


flat, the melody with the fingers held almost perpendicular from the knuckle, and striking the key right in the centre. This, of 
course, is against all canons and rules ; but Rubinstein uses it, and the results are very great. At the same time, one must remember 
this is for Chopin; when playing Beethoven Rubinstein’s method is quite otherwise. But let any player hold the, hand in the 
orthodox way, and try and play this nocturne, and play it as it should be played, and he will find—let him work as he will—the 


result will be failure. 
If, however, Rubinstein plays with the finger held perpendicular from the knuckle, the blow comes not from the arm, but from 


the wrist, and it is because of this he can modify the tone at will. 
This is one of the great secrets of Rubinstein’s playing, and one of the means by which he gets that wonderful singing touch of 


his—so rich, sonorous, and strong, yet so velvety. 
I may remark here, perhaps, for the benefit of young students that all this does not imply that Rubinstein disregards all rules of 


pianoforte playing. Rubinstein, as he and every other pianist must, has gone through years of training. Professor Villioing would 
have rapped him sharply over the knuckles had he then, when with him, attempted to place his hand out of the school position, 
even to attain more wonderful results ; and, therefore, the students will do well to bear in mind that this paper is written not to 


advocate the throwing aside of all rules, but the passing through them. 
Gontinued in Magazine of Music Pianoforte Dutor, to be 
pubfided October JOCK. . 


The TUTOR will contain in an original form the Elements of Music for Beginners. 
The principle adopted is the avoidance of anything dry and uninteresting, and the Art of Music and Pianoforte 
playing is illustratively developed step by step, from achild’s first lesson to studies by the greatest living Pianists 


Sor the most advanced Students.—See Advertisement on Third Page of Cover. 
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J. De Royak dAcademy of Music, y G. Otecart MacpRerson, Professor and Associate. 


Dr. Witt1am CrotcH 
(evocipal from 1822 till 1832). 


I]. CiprtAnt PoTTER 
(Principal from 1832 till 1859). 


HIS Royal and truly National Institu- 
tion, under whose fostering care so 
much of the youthful musical talent of 
our land has been trained and de- 

veloped, was founded in 1822. To John Fane, 

eleventh Earl of Westmorland, then Lord 

Burgersh, belongs the honour of having carried 

into effect an idea that had more than once 

before been mooted, viz. the establishment of a 

great public school of music in this country, on 

asimilar plan to that of the successful foreign 

Conservatoires. A meeting was held to pro- 

mote the scheme at the Thatched House 
Tavern, in St. James’s Street, on July 5, 1822, 
and shortly afterwards King George IV. 
desired to become patron of the Institution, 
offering an annual donation of one hundred 
guineas, which donation has generously been 
maintained by the succeeding sovereigns. 
The Academy soon began its course, and 
the first lesson was given on March 24, 
1823, by Cipriani Potter to Kellow J. Pye. 
It was the design of the promoters to admit 
forty male and forty female students, to 
receive free musical and literary education, 
and board within the Academy walls. How- 
ever, this idea was found impracticable, 
owing to insufficient funds being forth- 
coming, and eventually only ten students of 
each sex were admitted, and each of these 
paid a nominal fee of ten guineas per annum. 
The examination was a very searching one, 
but it appears that the subscribers were 
allowed to vote upon the candidates accord- 
ing to the amount of their subscription ; and 
thus, possibly, in one or two cases, personal 
influence reversed, or at any rate modified, 
the decision of the examiners, a system that, 
fortunately, would find very little sympathy’ 
nowadays ! 

After the election of these pupils, an extra 
scholar was placed on the foundation at the 
king’s nomination, in the person of William 
Henry Holmes, who afterwards became a 
professor in the Institution, dying only five 
years ago. The following is a list of the ten girls 
and ten boys first received into the Academy :— 


WILLIAM HENRY HoLmés, 
Admitted, without ballot, on the recommendation of 
His Majesty George IV,. 

GiR1s, Votes. ; Boys, Votes. 
Lawson, Mary E., 255 Cooke, H. A.M... 252 
Smith, Catherine, . 238 | Greatorex, Henry, »-245 
Chancellor, Mary,. 200] Mudie, T.M.; . 240 
Collier, Susannah,. 191 | Blagrove, H. G., . 238 
Jenkyns, Emily, . 188 Pye, Kellow J., . 238 
Jay, Mary Ann, .. . 188 | Devaux, Alfred, ...197 
Bromley, Charlotte, 172| Phipps, W.H., . 192 
Little, Hannah, + 168 | Seymour, Charles,.. 175 
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PAST’ PRINCIPALS OF THE ACADEMY. 


An extract from a letter written on the day 
following the examination of the boys by the 
Secretary, Mr. Webster, to Lord Burgersh, 
may be of interest. It open thus :—- 


February 11, 1823. 

My Lorp,—We last night commenced serious 
operations by examining the boys; and I can assure 
your Lordship, the whole thing had a very favourable 
appearance. The whole of the rooms on the two 
floors were lighted up. The place was thoroughly 
clean, warm, cheerful, and comfortable. Eleven of 
the professors, two of them uninvited, but permitted 
by the committee to attend, formed the board of 








» Josephine,. 134 | Neilson, Edwin J., 150 
Porter, Catherine, . 131 | Packer, Charles S., 131 





examination, Mr. Villiers * being in the chair. The 





_ Vi Professor Sir G. Ai Macrankam, M\A., Mua.'D. 
(Principal of the Academy. from 187s till 2887). 


business’ commenced at six precisely, and closed a 


little after twelve. Nota moment was wasted’ in 
dispute, argument, or anything of the kind; every 
child (its friend or relative being present in the room) 
was most strictly examined, and in the kindest pos- 
sible manner. I believe I may say, with truth, nothing 
could have been better managed, or have pro- 
ceeded so interestingly to all parties. .... I was 
not without my notions that something might pos- 
sibly pass rather unpleasant ; but everything went on 
with perfect harmony. Mr. Erard sent two harps, 
Mr. Bochsa, one; Mr, Stodart, his new patent piano ; 
Mr. Tomkinson, one grand and one square piano ; 
Mr. Clementi, one grand piano ; Mr. Bochsa also 
sent an organ ; Goulding and Chappel sent music. 





: ITI. Cuarces Lucas 
(Principal from 1859 till 1866). 


V. Professor Sir W. Srganng.s 


Bennett, M.A, 
DiS Es Gopal om 20d 
ti aass) 


A Mr. Delvaux also senta new harp for trial: 
whether he will present it remains to be seen. 


The Academy in its infancy occupied part of 
the same site as now, the lease of the premises, 
No. 4 Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W., 
having been secured by Lord Burgersh and his 
committee for the work of the school, which at 
this time was divided into two portions, one for 
the male and the other for the female students. 

In formulating the plan of instruction, the 
committee were greatly assistéd- by Robert 
Nicholas Charles Bochsa, a French harpist 








* The Hon. J. C. Villiers, a director. 


resident in London, a man who seems to have 
possessed a remarkable organizing power, 
and who held the post of conductor of the 
Academy orchestta until 1829, when he was 
succeeded by Cipriani Potter. The first 
Principal was Dr. Crotch, Professor of 
Music in Oxford University; then one of 
the most distinguished musicians in the 
land; and amongst the professors were 
—Atwood, Bishop, Clementi, J. B. Cramer, 
Dragonetti, Greatorex, Lindley, J. Loder, 
Mori, Cipriani Potter, Shield, Sir George 
Smart, and others. 

Somewhat later, sixteen more pupils were 
received into the Institution; but at the 
rate of 38 guineas per annum each, as the 
funds were in anything but a thriving 
condition. Nor were matters any better in 
the early part of 1824, when the directors 
called upon the professors to help them 
in their difficulty, the result being that the 
whole staff volunteered to teach for thvee 
months without any fees. i 

The first public concert given by the 
pupils took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on February 25, 1824, and included, 
amongst other items, a Symphony of Haydn, 
played by the following :—Two pianofortes, 
C. S. Packer and T. M. Mudie; flute, H. 

A. 'M. Cooke; violins, H. G. Blagrove, C. 
A. Seymour, R. Fowler, D. Smith, and 
W. M. Daniell; viola, W. H. Phipps ; violon- 

cellos, C. Lucas and T. W; Cooke;—~-a Psalm 
of Marcello, sung by the pupils of Madame 
Regnaudin ; an Odeon the King’s Accession 
to the Throne, by Dr. Crotch; and an Intro- 
duction to the Grand National Anthem, “God 
save the King,” by Bochsa, for the following 
curious combination of instruments, viz.: 
organ, two pianos, four harps, oboe, violins, 
viola, and violoncellos. The solo parts were 
sung by Miss Smith, and the trio by. Misses 
Belichambers, Watson, and Porter. 

- Here are some’ curious extracts from the 
New rR SRC NR icc oe OE 

Yesterday morning the of this munificent 

and highly laudable at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, the first public exhibition 
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of their native talent for one of the mosteelegant of 
human acquisitions, and the'progress they have made 
under the tuition of some of the first professors of the 
kingdom, both as composers and performers... . . 
The emulation : inseparable from ingenious and 
generous minds working together, and taught by 
each other to put out their whole strength, and 
employ their best speed, seems to have powerfully 
operated on this scientific and polished assemblage | 
of students and practitioners; and to expect from | 


beauty and accomplishments, is but to anticipate the 
flowers promised by the already opening buds of a 
well-cultivated garden... . The tones of Master | 
Cooke's oboe, and of Master Lucas’s violoncello, in | 
combination with their almost perfect command of | 
hand-finger (sic), manifested their knowledge of the 
genius and power of the instraments, and proved 
them to have made a surprisingly near approach to | 
that excellence that even confirmed manhood is | 
proud of having attained. , . . The room was filled 
to an overflow with company of the most genteel 
description. 


Two or three applications were later on | 
made by Lord Burgersh to the Government for 
pecuniary aid to what he considered a national | 
institution, but without success; the Earl of 
Liverpool, however, suggesting that the Govern- 
ment might possibly undertake the legal ex- 
penses of a Charter of Incorporation (about | 
£300). This Charter was granted, and signed | 
by King George on June 23, 1830, one of his | 
very last acts. 

The receipts still being inadequate, it was | 
decided to admit a new class of pupils, who | 
should receive only musical education ; and as 
very many such presented themselves, the | 
upper part of the house, No. 5.Tenterden Street, 
was acquired for the boarders. 

On the resignation, in 1832, of Dr. Crotch, | 
Cipriani Potter relinquished the post of con- 
ductor, and was appointed Principal, and | 
during the time he held that office wrought | 
incalculable good, both to the Academy and to | 
the cause of music in general, At this time 
the conductor of the orchestral practices was 
Charles Lucas, who had been one of the second | 
batch of students admitted into the Institution. | 
He had great fitness for the post, and to him | 
and to the Academy belongs the great honour | 
of having given the first satisfactory perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, which 
had been heard previously on only two occa- | 
sions, once at a Philharmonic concert, and 
once at a concert of Charles Neate, the pianist, 
both of which fell far short of adequacy, the | 
choral portions proving an insuperable stum- 
bling-block. 

The year 1845 was remarkable for the tem- | 
porary retirement from the Academy of George 
Alexander Macfarren, then one of the professors | 
of harmony and composition. He had adopted 
views on the subject of musical theory that | 
were disapproved of by the other professors ; 
and, rather than be false to what he considered | 
the truth, he, with characteristic independence | 
of spirit, resigned. In 1851, however, after a | 
lapse of six years, the committee came to : 


conclusion that the Academy ought not to lose 
the services of one who already had become a 
man of mark; and, consequently, invited him 
to return, the Principal, Cipriani Potter, adding 
*“ Come, and teach whatever you like.” 

In 1853, during the absence of Lord Burgersh, 
now Earl of Westmorland, as Ambassador at | 
the Courts of Berlin and Vienna, the committee, | 
after much struggling against adverse pecuniary | 
fortune, called a meeting of professors, and 
asked their advice as to the future., A result of 
this was the abolition of the boarding system, 
and henceforward students received only their 
musical education at the. Institution. At the 
same time a Board of Professors was estab- | 


| jealous of the power of the professors, and 


| in one of his annual addresses to the students 


| despotism. .He says: “He would come into 


| Academy.’” 


| was opened for the first time in that year; 


preferred before his old fellow-student, Charles 


Wilton, and as Chairman of Committee by 


_now consisted of Charles Lucas (chairman), 


lished, to whom was conceded the right to, 
advisé the/ committee on what ithey! thought | 
might be beneficial to the affairs ; action, how- 
ever, being taken solely ‘by the committee. 
This Board of: Professors consisted sof the 
following :—Cipriani Potter (chairman), Stern< 
dale Bennett, Henry Blagrove, John Goss, and 
Charles Lucas. On his return to England, in 
1856, the Board was dissolved by the Earl of 
Westmorland, who, autocratic in character, was 


wished to keep the control much_in his own 
hands. ' 
The late Sir George- Macfarren has given 


some amusing instances of Westmorland’s 


the weekly practice, and would ¢all %t6),the 
conductor, ‘Potter, Potter,\ Potter, what are 
these boys playing?’ ‘My Lord,’ Mr. Potter 
would reply, ‘a symphony of Beethoven.’ ‘Oh, 
put that aside, and we will have my Magnificat.’ 
. . » On another occasion he would call Potter 
from his pupils, and say, ‘Why do these boys 
play so loud?’ ‘Because they are boys,’ Mr. 
Potter would reply ; ‘when they can play pzano 
they will have no occasion to be students of the 


In 1858 Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort attended a performance of Lord West- 
morland’s “Mass” in St. James’s Hall, which 


which occasion is memorable also as being the 
cause of Sterndale Bennett’s retirement from 
the Academy for a period of eight years, he 
having taken umbrage at Michael Costa being 


Lucas, as conductor. 

The year 1859 saw Potter’s resignation from 
active work in the Academy, his interest in the 
school, however, continuing throughout the 
remainder of his life. The Principalship now 
devolved upon Charles Lucas, for which office 
he had much aptitude, not the least of his valu- 
able qualities being an extraordinary memory, 
a memory which tould serve him to the extent 
of being able to quote passages from as many 
as 269 operas, in all of which he had, at one 
time or another, played the violoncello part. 
Soon after Lucas’s accession to the post. of 
chief professor, Lord Westmorland died, and 
was succeeded as President by the Earl of 


Sir George Clerk. At Lucas’s earnest desire, 
the Board of Professors was re-established, and 


Henry Blagrove, John Goss, G. A. Macfarren, 
and W. Dorrell, who was succeeded after the 





portant measures were carried i , notably 
the epmigr g mt. for a 
yearly grant, to the honour of Mr, Glad- 
stone (then Chancellor of the Exchequer), he 





was the first to include in his annual Budget. 
July 1866 was signalized by the disbanding of 
the whole staff of professors by the then com- 
mittee; and Lucas, being in failing health, 
resigned. From this time until January 1867, 
the Academy’s operations ceased, when the 
institution was reopened, with William Stern- 
dale Bennett as Principal, and Otto’ Gold- 
schmidt as Vice-Principal and Conductor. 
Coincident with this were the exclusion of lady- 
professors from the staff; the re-engagement of 
many, not all, of the old teachers; and the 
appointment of what were known as “ Principal 
Professors” for the several departments, who 
were to receive, by virtue of their somewhat 
curious and anomalous office, the sum of £25 
per annum each, in addition to their usual 





St Tires 


salaries... The ¢ ittee, which (with the 
Exception of Stars © Bennett) still consisteg 
merely! of aristocratic” amateurs, appears all 


along to have made a hopeless muddle of 
financial-matterg ; and, as a-crowning act 
their folly and laismabagsndt May be ad. 
duced the fact that the large sum of m 
handed to the Academy in 1834, as part of the 


proc a musical festival in Westminster 
Al ».form the King’s Scholarship, had 
jer been invested, but had been absorbed into 


the general account of the Institution, and was 
now exhausted ! 

Now came-a crucial period of the Academy’s 
history. The,financial resources being at the 
lowest ebb, the Committee and directors desired 
a dissolution, amd returned the Charter to the 
Queen, “An official notification, however, from 
the law officers of the Crown was received, 
saying-that the. Charter could not be resigned 
without the consent, of the whole body corpo- 
rate; whereupon Sterndale Bennett called a 
meeting of the professors, many of whom were 
members of that body corporate. The resulf 6f 
this meeting was that they themselves decided 
to. carry on the school, even at personal loss; 
and thus, for the second time, the professors 
volunteered to teach for six months without fees, 
or with such portion of their fees as might be 
forthcoming, About £629 was thus lost to 
them, and the then moribund directors, as a 
last act, appointed some of the senior pro- 
fessors on the committee and on the directorate, 
and from this moment the fortunes of the 
Academy revived. The committee at the pre- 
sent time (1890) numbers the following pro- 
fessors amongst its members:—F. R. Cox, 
Esq., R.A.M,; W. H. Cummings, Esq., F.S.A, 
Hon, R.A.M,; M. Garcia, Esq., M.D. (Hon.), 
Hon. R.A.M.; Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M.; 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, R.A.M.; A. Randegger, 
Esq., Hon. R.A.M.; P. Sainton, Esq., Hon. 
R.A.M.; Dr, C. Steggall, R.A.M.; and F. West- 
lake, Esq., R.A.M. 

During the year 1868 the late Earl of Dudley 
succeeded the Earl of Wilton as President, and 
Mr. Goldschmidt gave up his conductorship, 
and was replaced by Mr. W. G. Cusins, after 
whom, came, Mr. John Hullah in 1870, and 
Mr. Walter, Macfarren in 1873. 

In 1874 the Hanover Square Rooms were sold 
to a club,.and the, last concert ever held there 
was one given by the Academy on December 
19th in that year, when the programme was as 
follows :— é 
Overture,.... ... , ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. 
Trio, ‘« Night’s ling’ring shades” Spohr. 

(Azor und Zémira), 
Miss Marie Duval, Miss Reimar, and 
Miss Bolingbroke (Parepa Rosa Scholar). 
Rondo in E flat,..,,... . . Mendelssohn, 
Pianoforte, Miss Alice Curtis. 
Cantata, ‘* Christmas,” . G. A. Macfarren. 
Solos by Miss Jessie Jones (soprano) and 
Miss Barkley (contralto). 
Concertstiick (Op. 92), . + . Schumann, 
Pianoforte, Mr. Walter Fitton (Potter Exhibitioner). 
Fantasia and Fugue inG minor... /. S. Bach, 
(Arranged for Pianoforte by Liszt.) 


Miss Conolly. 
Song, . 8 “ The Erl-King,” oe Schubert, 
Miss Mary Davies 
(Welsh Choral Union Scholar). 
(Accompanied by Mr. Eaton Faning. ) 
Impromptu ‘in E (Op. 12 
Mcmuinen Or y Sterndale Bennelt, 
' ‘Miss Katie Steel. 
Part-Song, ‘‘'Ye spotted snakes,” G. 4. Macfarre. 
(Femalé Voices.) — 
Polonaise in'C, . 5%. 6. Beethoven. 
'Piatioforte, Miss Buc , 
Capriccio in B minor (MS. from Suite). 4. #. Jackson 
t whe > ae (sti lent). 
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Air, “His salvation is nigh them that .; ' 
: fear Him,” eo) arom , Sterndale Bennett. 
(«Woman of Samaria.’’) 

Mr. Henry, Guy.. 
ein F, . 68 whe pe cote , Beethovem 
Violin, Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, 
“The hawthorn in the glade,” Sterudale Benuett. 

(“May Queen”) 
Miss Nessie Goode, Mr. Henry Guy, and 

Mr. Ap. Herbert. 


“Departure,” . . Mendelssohn. 
Part Songs, ) «« Hunting Song,”. Walter Macfarren. 
Air,. ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” r 
’" Miss Jessie Jones. ¢ ‘‘ Elijah,” Mendelssohn. 
Chorus, “ Be not afraid,” 

Gop SAVE THE QUEEN. 


POE 


Romanc 


Trio, 





Principal Violin, . Mr. Weist Hill. 
Conductor, . Mr, Walter Macfarren. 


1875 saw the transference of the locale of 
the Academy concerts.to St. James’s Hall; and 
during the next five years very many important 
works were produced, such ‘as—Bach’s *Christ- 
mas” oratorio, Handel’s “ Belshazzar”: ‘and 
“Acis,” Haydn’s “Imperial” Mass, Mozart’s 
“Requiem,” Beethoven’s Mass in C, Schubert's 
Mass in E flat, Mendelssohn’s: ‘St. Paul,” 
“Hymn of Praise,” “‘ Lauda Sion,” and several 
Psalms, Bennett’s *‘ Woman of Samaria,” Mac- 
farren’s “St. John the Baptist,” and Sullivan’s 
“ Prodigal Son”—veritably.a ‘goodly record ! 

On February 1; 1875, Sir :W.:Sterndale 
Bennett, to the great sorrow of all, passed away 
after a short illness, and was’ buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Shortly after; George Alex- 


ander Macfarren was chosen to succeed him as | 
Principal, and most assuredly equalled his pre- | 


decessor in zeal for the welfare of the school in 

which they had both.received their education, 

and to which they, were Sorardently attached. 
As early as 1870 overtures had been made to 


the Academy to accept rooms in the newly- | 


built Albert Hall, and to.abandon Tenterden 
Street. This offer was declined, chiefly owing 
to the great expense attached thereunto, and'in 
1876 the whole of No. 5 Tenderden Street was 
acquired by lease, and the present excellent 


_ concert-room constructed out of the. upper 


portion of both houses, from designs: furnished 
by Mr. F. W. Porter, F.R.1.B.A. 

The value of thus possessing a concert-room 
of its own, with such. admirable acoustical 
properties, is incalculable: There, from: June 
3, 1876, until the year 1884, were held all the 
Chamber concerts, when these were once more 
transferred to St. James’s Hall, owing to. the 
ever-increasing number. of students, and the 
consequent impossibility of finding accommoda- 
tion for them and the large audiences assembled 
to witness their performances. © As it is now, all 
the orchestral and choral» practices: take place 
in the Academy Concert-Room, as also all the 
private Fortnightly Concerts (instituted in 1876), 
which are held as a part .of the educational 
course, to enable the professors to. observe: the 
progress of the students, and: to, give» these 
latter a much-needed confidence in appearing 
before many persons. 

Mention should now appear. of the proposals 
made first in 1879 for the. establishment of a 
College of Music, under: the: presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, since the. Academy was then 
—o” resign its Charter, and become merged 
into the new college—a ition which was 

; propos 


In 1880 Mr. Walter Macfarren was suc- 
ceeded as conductor by Mr. Wm. Shakespeare,; 
who held the appointment till 1886, when. Mr. 
Joseph Barnby undertook. the direction of the 


. 


Practices and concerts. [ 1998 

The year 1887 .was: greatly saddened. by the 
sudden death, in the midet.of his labours, of 
Sir George Macfarren, at the age of seventy- 


four..’ Beloved and revered:as he was by all, 
therchoice of 4 successor>was postponed out 
of respect to his memory, and for some months 
the duties were discharged ‘by: ‘an. ‘interim 
committee,” consisting of: Messrs. Walter. Mac- 
farren, Sainton,;:and Steggall:»: DrewA. C. 
Mackenzie * was then elected Principal, and 
entered-:into: office on April 30, 1888. At. this 
time the directors issued a bye-law to the éffect 
that: ‘tthe’ principal music pfrofessor,-and the 
conductor-of ‘the orchestra, shall not be eligible 
| for the office of chairman (of committee) ; and 
| the chairman shall not be eligible for the offices 





» | of principal: music professor or conductor: of 


| the orchestra, under pain. of forfeiture of his 
' office of chairman.” ‘ 
| (dDhus «the. two»positions of ichairman: and 
| principal, which. had..been held coincidently 
by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett and ‘Sir George 
Macfarren, became disunited, the chairman of 
committee ‘at the’ present time’ being Thomas 
Threlfall,, Esq... °. 04) hi otutio) vileewscon 
Such isa, sketch of \the history of the Royal 
Academy. of Music . from ; its; foundation, and 
there now remains to say a few. words,as to the 
work it is carrying on... First, then, .as to the 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


AJl. branches of music are taught in. the 
Academy ; and students may choose any one 
of these for their, principal study. Should the 
branch for which a. male student enters. be 
composition, organ, pianoforte, or harp, he may 
be required to learn, in addition, any orchestral 
instrument, the committee may choose for him. 

All students are required to learn harmony 
| and pianoforte. 

All are required to attend the sight-singing 
| class, and, when. competent, to take part in the 
| orchestral and choral. practices, and in all 





If the branch for which a student enters be 
singing, he or she is_ required to attend the 
class for elocution. . ; 

Every applicant for admission into the 
Academy is first examined, and a fee of one 
guinea is payable for the entrance examination. 
Successful candidates pay as an entrance fee 
into the Institution a further sum of four 
guineas, and for the course of instruction eleven 
guineas per term. This, course of instruction 
includes two weekly lessons. in a principal 
study; one in a second study, when deemed 
desirable by the Principal; one in elocution, 
for singers; and the advantages of the sight- 
singing class, the violin quartet and accom. 
paniment classes, and the orchestral and 
choral practices, 

There is also an operatic class, founded in 
1876, for the study of the lyrical drama, which 
is open to composers, singers, and accompanists, 
Classes.are also held for the English, French, 
German, and Italian languages, and for deport- 
ment. é 
’ No student can be admitted into the Academy 
who does not purpose to remain for at least 
a year. 

_As a.mark.of particular distinction, advanced 
students are appointed sub-professors, .and re-' 
quired to give instruction in the Academy, 
under the supervision of their own professors, 
thus. being afforded. the peculiar and. estimable 
advantage of “being taught how to teach.” 


PROFESSORS. _ 

‘The Royal Academy: numbers: amongst its. 
professors most.of the distinguished musicians 
of the day, and every branch of-music. is re- 
presented on the staff, there being also teachers 
for elocution, languages, and deportment. .In: 











=" peti of be. A.C. Mackeniie le reproduced by per 
mission of Messrs. Bassario, © 8 169 erririnctes 





an’ article such as the present it would be 
invidious to single out for special mention 
certain of the professors to the necessary ex- 
clusion of others; but it may be’ of interest 
to give here the names of the four gentlemen 
who ‘have’ been ‘longest associated with the 
Academy in this capacity. According to priority 
of appointment, these appear as follows :— 
' “Mri Prosper Sainton, since 1845. 


‘Mr Walter Macfarren, ,, 1846. 
| Dr CoSteggall, yy 1849: 
»' Mr. Manuel Garcia, yy 1851. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, ETC. 

The Academy possesses many scholarships, 
amongst. which may be mentioned the West- 
morland Scholarship, founded by subscription 
in 1861;; in memory. of the founder of the 
Institution; the ‘Parepa Rosa” Scholarship, 
given. in 1874. by the late Mr, Carl Rosa, in 
memory of his wife ; the Sir John Goss Scholar- 
ship, founded asa. testimonial to the late Sir 
John Goss ;‘ the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, 
as a testimonial to the late Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett ; the Potter Exhibition, as a testimonial 
to, the ate Cipriani .Potter; the Thalberg 
Scholarship, in memory of Sigismund Thalberg; 
the John Thomas. Welsh Scholarship (from 
subscriptions collected mainly in Wales by Mr. 
John ‘Thomas, harpist to, the Queen); the 
Henry Smart, Sainton-Dolby, Liszt, Bache, and 
Macfarren Scholarships, all founded in memory 
of the distinguished musicians from whom they 
derive their names. Added to these, which are 
all in operation, are the Sir Michael Costa 
bequests, and a set of scholarships recently 
promised by Mr. R. R. Ross, of Manchester, 
none of which come into action at present. 

Many. memorial prizes are also open for 
competition ; which, together with the annual 
certificates of merit, silver and bronze medals, 
show that plenty of encouragement is given by 
the Academy to rising and deserving talent, 


DISTINCTIONS. 


As much misapprehension obtains as to the 
distinctions granted by the Academy, it may be 
well to reproduce here an extract from the bye- 
laws, made 6th December 1887, which will show 
clearly the nature of these distinctions, and on 
whom they are conferred :-— 

A. “Students, who show special merit and 
ability in the examination + referred to 
in Regulation XIII., of the 11th of De- 
cember 1886, of the Committee of Man- 
agement, shall—upon production to the 
Directors of a Certificate signed by the, 
Chairman of Committee to that effect, 
and also showing that the said students 
passed the said examination on, or, as the 
case may be, during the term next 
after, leaving the Academy--receive the 
additional distinction of being elected by 
the Directors, Associates of the Institu- 
tion. 

“Existing Associates of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Associates 
elected under this rule, and no 
other persons, shall be entitled to 
the use after their names of the 

initials A.RAA, ' 

&B..“ Students, who distinguish themselves 
in the Musical Profession after quitting 
the Institution, may be elected by the 
Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy , 
of Music. 

»“Amajority of two-thirds of the 
Directors. present shall be necessary 

, to the election. ae 
-“ The number of Fellows of the Royal: 


+ An examination bu: bhoving the! Academy sas students 
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Academy of Music shall be limited For Harmony and Composition.—Sir G. A. 
to one hundred. Macfarren (deceased), Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
“Existing Fellows of the Royal Aea- Messrs. Banister, Corder, Davenport, 
demy of Music, and Fellows elected | Prout, and Dr. Steggall. 
under this rule, and no other pes- | For Singing.—Messrs. F. R. Cox, W. H. 
sons, shall be entitled to the use Cummings, Fiori, Manuel Garcia, A. 
| after their names of the initials Oswald Randegger, and F. Walker. 
- | R.A.M. For Pianoforte.—Sir Julius Benedict (deceased), 
(. “ Persons who pass successfully the exa- Messrs. H. R. Eyers, W. H. Holmes 
nt minations held in London, independent (deceased), A. O’Leary, Walter Macfarren, 
? of the Academy teaching, for the Licen- Brinley Richards (deceased), A. Schloesser, 
tiateship, shall—upon production to the Harold Thomas (deceased), Frederick 
. Directors of a Certificate signed by the Westlake, and Thomas Wingham. 
, | Chairman of the Committee to that | For Organ.—Sir John Stainer, Drs. Hopkins, 
[ effect—be elected by the Directors, | Steggall, and Turpin. 
Licentiates of the Royal Academy of | Kor Orchestral Instruments.—Messrs. A. Bur- 
Music, and shall receive diplomas, | nett, H. Lazarus, Pezze, Francis Ralph 
signed by the Principal Music Professor (deceased), P. Sainton, John Thomas, and 
and by one of the Directors, to the effect A. C. White. 
that they are judged to be fully qualified 
for the branches of the musical profes- 
; sion in which respectively they have 
been examined. 
it “Existing Licentiates of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Licentiates 


os 
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ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL PRACTICES. 


A noteworthy feature in the Academy’s course 
of instruction, and one of great practical utility, 
are the Orchestral and Choral Practices, which 
take place every week in the concert-room. On 
elected under this rule, and no other | each succeeding Tuesday afternoon throughout 
i | persons, shall be entitled to the use | every term a full orchestral practice of three 
- | after their names of the initials | hours is held, and on every Friday afternoon a 
| L.R.A.M” choral practice of one and a half hours, and an 

In addition to these distinctions, the com- | orchestral practice of one and a half hours. 
mittee of management have the power con-| The value of these rehearsals to the students 
ferred upon them by the Charter of electing as | is incalculable, for then those who are fit have 
honorary members of the Institution such dis- | the opportunity of singing, or playing concertos, 
tinguished musicians #of having been students | etc., with the band, and budding young com- 
3 at the Academy, as they may deem fit. Such | posers have the inestimable advantage of hearing 

persons, and no others, gare entitled to the use | their own works tried over, and thus gain in a 
after their names of the expression “ Hon. | practical way a knowledge of orchestral colour- 





=) | R.A.M.” | ing and effect. In this department of the 
i The roll of deceased Fellows of the Academy | science of music, as much, perhaps more, than 
ae (R.A.M.) includes such names as:—Sir W. | in any other, eaperientia docet; and many a 
oe Sterndale Bennett, Henry Blagrove, John | young aspiring writer finds to his dismay that 
9 Hullah, Charles Lucas, Sir G. A. Macfarren, | his cherished effects of orchestration sound in 


Brinley Richards, and Madame Sainton-Dolby, | actual reality far differently to what they did 

Amongst deceased Associates (A.R.A.M. | in his imagination, and comes away from the 
may be found the names of :—Arthur Herbert | orchestral practice “a sadder” and certainly 
we Jackson, J. L. Wadmore, Professor Henry | “a wiser” man! 

i Wylde, and Miss Ellen Orridge; whilst It may be interesting to know, in connection 
oF amongst the Honorary Members (Hon. R.A.M.) | with this subject, that since 1866 a professional 
who have passed away have been numbered | contingent has been employed to assist the 
the following :—Michael William Balfe, Sir | students in the rehearsals and public perform- 
Julius Benedict, Sir Michael Costa, Sir John | ances, consisting chiefly of former students of 
Goss, Franz Liszt, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, | the Academy. The following is a more or less 

2 Molique, Ignaz Moscheles, Ciro  Pinsuti, | complete list of those who have acted in this 
i Cipriani Potter, S. S. Wesley, the Dowager- | capacity :—Messrs. Weist Hill, F. Amor, G. 
Countess of Essex (Miss Stephens), Madame | Palmer, A. Burnett, and Frye Parker (leaders) ; 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, Mademoiselle Tiet- | W. Watson (deceased) and Sczepanowski (2nd 
jens, and Mrs. Meadows White (Miss Alice violins) ; A. Burnett and W. H. Hann (violas) ; 
‘ Mary Smith). |W. Pettitt (deceased) and E. Howell (violon- 

| cellos); J. Howell and A. C. White (double- 
‘ LOCAL AND METROPOLITAN EXAMINATIONS. | bass); O. Svensden (deceased) and Vivian 
is: Th ek Sieh am OF gp | (flute); G. Horton (oboe); H. Lazarus and 
¢ well-known Local Examinations for | Miss Frances Thomas (clarionet); J. G. Waetzig 
students unconnected with the Academy were | (deceased), G. Trout, and W. B. Wotton (bas- 
meng in 1881, and from that year until | soons); C. Harper, C. F. Catchpole (deceased), 
the year 1889, when the character of the | T. E. Mann, and Williams (horns); and J. 
examinations was changed, and the work | Solomon (trumpet). 
undertaken by the Royal Academy of Music | 
and the Royal College of Music in combina-| Before concluding this sketch, mention must 
tion, the duties of examiners were fulfilled by, | be made of the recently-formed 
amongst others, the following gentlemen :— | ' 
Messrs. H. C. Banister, F. W. Davenport, | R.A.M. Chup. 

H. R. Eyers, Arthur O’Leary, Walter Macfarren, This admirable institution was first designed 
Ebenezer Prout, Brinley Richards (deceased), | by Mr. Myles Birket Foster, A.R.A.M., and 
Harold Thomas (deceased), John Thomas, and | laid by him before a preliminary meeting, on 
~ Frederick Westlake. | 29th May 1889. The object of the club is to 

In the year succeeding the establishment of | promote “a friendly intercourse’ amongst: the 
the Local Examinations were instituted the | past students of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Metropolitan Examinations of Musical Artists | and to preserve, unbroken, those associations 
and Teachers, successful candidates obtaining | which were formed within its walls.” The club 
the distinction of licentiateship. Amongst the now numbers nearly 200. members, and _ its 
eminent professors who have served on the | schemé of action includes two or more social 
Examination Board have been :— ‘meetings a year, and an annual dinner. It is 


A aetna 
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‘ I 
hoped that, as time goes on, the funds will 
allow of the appropriation of club Premises, a 
consummation ‘to which all the members look 
forward with deep interest. The president for 
1889-90 ‘was Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, and for 
1890-91 the office has been undertaken by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. The committee (1899-91) 
consists of the following :—Messrs. J. 
Baker (hon. secretary), W. H. Brereton, F, 
Corder, Eaton Faning (hon. treasurer), Myles B, 
Foster, Alfred Gilbert, W. C. Hann, S. Kemp, 
C. Stewart Macpherson, W. G. M‘Naught, T, 
A. Matthay, H. R. Rose, C. T. Speer, and 
Bradbury Turner. 


_ I have now come to the end of my task, and 


_ although conscious that I have given but an 


imperfect outline of the career of this nobie 
Academy, trust that this article may serve ‘to 
throw light upon some particulars not generally 
accessible. 

Reviewing the history of the Institution, one 
cannot but regard it as eventful and chequered, 
However, the storms have been weathered, and 
the ship now sails in smooth water. That it 
may long continue to carry on the good and 
substantial work it has achieved during the 
past sixty-seven years, is the earnest desire of 
thousands of well-wishers, foremost among 
whom will always be counted those who, like 
the present writer, have spent many happy 
hours within the well-remembered walls, and 
who ever think with pride of the grand old 
Institution, of which Charles Lucas used affec- 
tionately to speak as “The Old Shop”! 


hee 


BY AN OLD IMPRESARIO. 


—-"0-— 


EVERAL years ago, just after I had 
S burnt my fingers considerably over 
my last attempt at running Italian 
Opera in London, I planned, in the 
hope of recouping myself, a lengthy tour with 
a German Opera Company in the United States. 
I began by engaging a really excellent all- 
round company, therein making a great mis- 
take, for in America the “star” system prevails 
to a much greater extent than in Europe, and 
the Yankees will give a far warmer reception to 
a worn-out artist with a great name, than toa 
débutant with the voice of a seraph. 

It so happened, however, that among my 
troupe figured one member, my Arimo tenore, 
who possessed all those endearing qualities 
which are inseparable from the character of an 
artistic star ; and he had only his own follies 
to thank for the fact that he was not already 
the idol of those persons who, having nothing 
better to do, spend their time in turning the 
heads of singers and actors, and making them 
even more difficult for a manager to deal with 
than they are by nature. . 

My new tenor, whom I will call Benedick, 
was an Austrian by nationality, a true Viennese, 
with the dark beauty of a portrait by Giorgione, 
and a voice capable of charming a bird off a 
tree. He might have achieved fame and 
fortune at the outset of his career, had he only 
set himself steadily to work at his profession. 
But Benedick was lazy and self-indulgent, and 
thought of nothing .but his own pleasure and 
amiusement. So he neglected to practise, 
smoked too. many cigarettes, drank too much. 
lager beer, and had a bad habit of forgetting 
his words, and putting in “gag” of his own, 
so that all his managers lost patience with bim. 








In short, Benedick was in a fair ‘way to ruin 
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deal , " 
his voice and prospects in life, when he was | stantial offerings from the feminine part of the | Miss Pugg herself. The poor little girl looked 
stopped short in his downward course by fall- | audience. desperately shy and frightened, as well she 


ing in love with a very charming fair-haired 
Saxon madchen, whom he married, and there- 
after settled down into the calm serenity of 
ic bliss. 
we ae believe that he was as fond of his 
Lotta as he could be of anybody but himself; 
still it was possible that after a time he found 
his new life just the least bit dull, for soon after 
I had engaged him for the American tour, I 
discovered that he had settled to leave his wife 
and year-old son under the care of his mother 
in Vienna, and start on his travels free from all 
encumbrances. I tried to make him change 
his purpose, for I thought he was more likely 
to get into mischief alone than if his wife were 
with him, and I already felt that I had made 
rather a risky experiment in engaging a man 
of so unstable a character as my leading 
nor. 

s You know your Lotta will break her heart 
at being left behind,” I urged one day, when 
we were making final arrangements for the 
rip. 

iH Not she,” was the reply. ‘* As long as she 
has the baby to fuss over, she won’t waste her 
time in thinking about me. She knows pet- 
fectly well it would be impossible to drag a 
child of Fritz’s age right across America and 
back again. Besides, for your own sake, you 
ought to be glad that I should travel as a 
bachelor ; I shall be so much more interesting 
to your audiences, Why, if I travelled in. 
domestic state with my wife and child, all the 
fun of the tour would be gone. I should not 
receive a quarter of the wreaths, bouquets, and 
other tokens of appreciation which a tenor 
expects to meet with. I doubt whether any 
one would buy my photographs.” 

“I should have thought any sensible man 
would be glad to be quit of such nonsense,” 
I said. “Anyhow, I don’t see that it affects 
me much ; the audiences are not all composed 
of women.” 

“No, but two-thirds of them are, as a rule, 
and the remaining third are influenced by 
women directly or indirectly, with the excep- 
tion of a few misogynists, who don’t count. 
My motto is, ‘Take care of the women, and 
they will take care of the men.’” 

I gave up arguing the question, for it was no 
business of mine, and, after all, there was some- 
thing in what he said. A week later we sailed 
for New York. All went well on the voyage, 
except that Benedick was desperately sea-sick, 
and begged to be put ashore anywhere, even 
on an iceberg, but I am afraid he did not get 
much sympathy from me. 

On our arrival we were beset by the usual 
army of reporters, who, by means of laborious 
engineering, contrived ‘to elicit some really 
interesting facts, true or otherwise, about every 
member of the troupe. Benedick caused by 
far the most excitement, for he was in high 
spirits at his release from the ship, and 
romanced in the most matvellous style for 
the benefit of the interviewers, who apparently 
never dreamed of questioning even his most 
Outrageous statements. == > —- , 

In consequence, partly, “perhaps, of the 
réclame thus raised, but far more because of 
his fine voice and’ picturesque appearance, 
Benedick speedily became first favourite, and 
¢ven threw the prima donna in- the- shade. 
During our stay at New York the house was 
always packed on the nights that he appeared, 
and I congratulated myself again and again 
upon having secured such a treasure. 

One morning, about a week after our arrival, 


I went to his rooms and fotind him surrounded 


with bouquets, wreaths, notes, and more sub- 








“What did I tell you?” he asked triimph- 
antly, as he noted the direction in which my 
eye wandered. “Do you think I should have 
received all these tokens of appreciation if 
Lotta and Fritz had been with me?” 

“How on earth did you keep the fact 
of your marriage from the interviewers?” I 
inquired. “I have not seen a word about it 
in the papers.” 

“Oh, I managed that easily enough. Of 
course they asked me whether I was single,’ 
engaged, married, or a widower. But for all 
reply, I hit myself hard on the spot where I 
imagine my heart to be, and hinted such un- 
utterable things about ‘dark deeds and the 
dreadful past, that they became quite frightened 
and changed the subject.” . 

I only laughed at this. absurdity, for I was 
very well pleased with Benedick just then. He 
did not appear likely to lose his head, in spite 
of all the adulation he was receiving. He had 
discovered the delights of a well-deserved 
success, and he was working steadily, and 
taking care of his voice. 

We had not been playing long ia New York 
before we all became aware that Benedick had 
one especial admirer in the shape of a young 
girl, with fair hair and large sentimental blue 
eyes, who, on the nights that he sang, always 
occupied a seat in the middle of the front row of 
the stalls, and never failed'to send round a wreath 
for her hero. Soon Benedick’s..“blondes 
Madchen” became a sort of standing joke with 
the rest of the company; her admiration was 
so innocently naive, so obviously sincere. 

Before long we learnt that this romantic young 
lady was a Miss Arizona B. Pugg, who had come 
to New York from the Far West to study music. 
I am afraid little Miss Pugg’s studies must have 
been considerably interrupted, for she was'gener- 
ally to be met walking near the theatre both before 
and after rehearsa]l. Once, when I was walking 
with Benedick, we met the girl, who cast at 
my companion a perfectly modest glance of 
reverential admiration,'which I perceived that 
he returned with interest. I remonstrated with 
him, but without much effect, for he replied 
that he should be guilty of the basest ingrati- 
tude if, when a lady looked kindly at him, he 


failed to return the compliment. 


“Wait till a pretty girl looks at you,” he con- 
cluded, “and then see if you fix your eyes on 
the horizon, and go by with your nose in the 
air.” 

- This I felt to be impertinent. What business 
had he ‘to take it for granted that no pretty girl 
had ever looked at me? We were to leave 
New York shortly for Boston, so I did .not 
think it necessary to concern myself further 
about Benedick’s admirer. ; 

The first evening after our arrival at Boston 
we gave a performance of “ Faust,” with Bene- 
dick in the title-ré/e.. Much to my surprise, I 
perceived the fair Arizona seated in her usual 
place in the front row of the stalls, while the 
inevitable bouquet was sént round to the repre- 
sentative of Faust. It was evident that the girl 
had followed us from New York, and that her 
feeling for my handsome tenor was deeper than 
the mere “ Schwirmerei” I had taken it to be. 
During our fortnight’s stay at Boston she con- 
tinued ‘her usual course of conduct, attending 
the theatre. regularly at night, and hovering 
round its portals in the day-time. 
~The morning before we left, I was down at 


the theatre superintending the packing of. 


scenery and wardrobes, when I received a 
message requesting ‘me to give an interview to 
a young lady. 
surprised when the young lady turned out to be 


Somehow I was’ not much. 





might. 

“T beg your pardon,” she began in a trembling 
voice, “but I called to know whether you could 
give me an engagement in your company. | 
don’t mind what it is. I think I could sing 
well enough to go in the chorus, or else I would 
act as dresser, and help to keep the costumes 
in repair.” 

I concluded from this appeal that her finances 
would not allow her to follow us any farther on 
her own account. 

“ My dear child,” I said kindly, for I felt very 
sorry for her, “I really haven’t a place of any 
kind vacant in my company. They were all 
filled up before I left England. Besides, I am 
quite sure that occupations such as you suggest 
would not suit you at all; you look far too 
young and delicate for such work.” 

“Indeed, I am not very young,” she pleaded ; 
“I am seventeen,and really. very strong. If 
you could engage’me as an extra helper of 
some sort, I would not ask for any wages; I 
should be quite satisfied. to come for my 
expenses.” 

“No, no,” I said more firmly, “I cannot take 
you under any circumstances whatever, and 
you will be only too thankful that I did refuse 
you a few months hence. The fact is, you are 
suffering from a severe attack of a very common 
malady, stage fever; you fancy that the life 
behind the scenes is the only one worth living, 
and that the men and women you see on the 
stage at night gre just as beautiful and romantic 
in real life. Now all this is quite a delusion. 
My German singers are a hum-drum, uninterest- 
ing, prosaic set, all married and devoted to 
their wives and children,” I concluded severely. 
This was a slight variation from truth, but I 
thought that, under the circumstances, it was 
quite excusable. “ 

Miss Pugg’s face grew pale, and a piteous 
look came into her eyes, as she listened to my 
harangue, but she said not a word in reply. I 
dismissed her with the fatherly advice to go 
back to her friends, and think no more of stage- 
land or stage heroes. 

Two days after we had reached Chicago, our 
next move, I was horrified to read in the papers 
a paragraph to the effect that the body of a 
young fair-haired girl had been found drowned 
at Boston, and had been identified as that of a 

Miss Arizona B. Pugg, who was on a visit from 
New York. The jury returned a verdict of 
temporary insanity. - 

Poor little child, she had broken her heart, 
and thrown away her young life for the gake of 
a sham hero, a mere delusion. It was im- 
possible to hold Benedick responsible for the 
sad occurrence, since he had never taken the 
slightest advantage of the girl’s infatuation for 
himself. He was, however, full of pity and 
concern, and disposed to blame himself for his 
thoughtlessness in keeping the fact of his 
marriage a secret. 

It soon transpired that, innocent though he 
might be, he was not to escape unpunished. 
The newspapers got hold of the story of Miss 
‘Pugg’s devotion to the handsome tenor, and 
‘made such capital out of her blighted affections 
that the next time he appeared on the stage he 
was greeted with a storm of hisses, and, until 
the excitement subsided, was compelled to 
retire into private life. Moreover, some kind 
friend sent a paper with an account of the whole 
matter to Madame Benedick, the result of which 
was that she and the baby Fritz took the next 
steamer to New York. For the remainder of 
that tour my tenor was kept under the strictest 
‘espionage, and might be most correctly described 
as “ Benedick, the married man.” 
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' was first established in Berlin in the upright pianos are displayed. Altogether, the 


year 1855 by Friedrich Wilhelm 


lhl ia 


| 
mented with the arms of: Great Britain and which polishing, tuning, and»all the n 


Germany, to the sovereigns of which countries 


works connected with a pianoforte business .are 


Herr Bechstein has been appointed pianoforte carried on. «The whole of the “premises are 


manufacturer. 


The second gallery is about 


_ heated by hot water apparatus, and lighted by 


most practical and efficient method of artificial 


lighting. . With this accommodation at 


T: famous Bechstein pianoforte firm twice the size of the front gallery, and in it 200 Wenham lamps, which: have -been found the 


Carl Bechstein, a native of the 
little town of Gotha. The great reputa- 
tion which was speedily won for the 
instruments turned out by this firm, 
necessitated the founding of branch 
establishments in many other European 
capitals. As an example of the remark- 
able manner in which the business has 
increased, we may point to the great 
changes and improvements which have 
become necessary in the premises of the 
London branch alone. 

The buildings at No. 445 Oxford Street, 
which were opened as a pianoforte ware- 
house by Herr Bechstein as recently as 
1882, were soon found to afford insufficient 
accommodation for the rapidly growing 
business. Accordingly, early last year, 
Herr Bechstein obtained a long building 
lease for some dilapidated premises at 
No. 40 Wigmore Street. He next sought 
the advice of one of our most distinguished 
English architects, Mr. Colcutt, to whom 
we owe the plans for the Imperial Insti- 
tute, D’Oyley Carte’s Theatre, and many 
other public and private buildings. By 
Mr. Colcutt’s suggestion, it was decided 
to pull down the old buildings, and erect 
new ones in their stead. 7 

This plan has now been carried out, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the new building is the-most artistic, as 
it is the largest, pianoforte warehouse in this 
country. So excellent is the design, that it is 
impossible to pass through Wigmore Street 
without having the attention attracted by the 
fine frontage, the quaintly-shaped entrances, 
and the ingenious arrangement of the numerous 
windows. 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM CARL BECHSTEIN, 


showrooms will easily accommodate 600 pianos, 


including grand and upright. 


At the back of the premises is situated the 
packing-room, in connection with which is a 
lift that has been specially invented for these 
Here are received the new instru- 


warehouses. 





On entering the 
warehouses we are 
at once struck by the 
remarkable depth of 
the building, for which 
the exterior had not 
altogether prepared 
us. Advancing into 
the beautifully pro- 
portioned gallery, we 
pass between long 
double rows of grand 
pianos. At the end 
of this gallery, large 
glass doors lead us 
into the main gallery, 
which is about 150 
feet in depth, ad- 
mirably lighted, and 
possessed of perfect 
acoustic properties. 
Beneath these gal- 
leries is an enormous 
basement of over 300 
feet in length, laid 
down with a wooden 
flooring. This base- 
ment extends from 
Wigmore Street right 





through to the back 
entrance in Little 
Welbeck Street. 

A broad staircase brings us to the first floor, 
which again consists of two galleries. The 
front gallery, facing Wigmore Street, is a 


magnificent room, with large windows orna- | 





his disposal, which:is about ten times as 
much as.in-the Oxford Street i 
Herr Bechstein hopes to be able ade. 
quately to supply ‘the demand that has 
arisen for his instruments: in this Country. 
It may here be. mentioned that Herr 
Bechstein, has recently added a new 
establishment to his already gigantic 
factories in Berlin, which provides accom. 
modation for three hundred additional 
workmen. The number of grand and 
upright pianos produced there is nearly 
twice as much as that. turned out by the 
next largest piano factory in the world, 
In the orchestra of the Italian Opera 
at Covent Garden this season might have 
been noticed a novel instrument in the 
form of a conductor’s desk. © Its peculi- 
arity consisted in the fact that if a knob, 
just below the desk that holds the score, 
was touched, a keyboard sprang forward, 
four octaves in extent, and corresponding 
with a powerful pianoforte. Upon this 
the secco Recitative of Mozart’s operas 
was given in a most admirable manner, 
We are infotmed that the first of these 
instruments was made by Herr Bechstein 
for Dr. Hans von Biilowsome twenty years 
ago, and the invention has since been in 
use at Berlin, Hanover, Hamburg, Dessau, 
and many other Continental opera-houses. 
Herr Bechstein has also recently con- 


structed some pianos specially for composers. 


These are made with a large desk and keyboard 
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of seven octaves, beneath which the instrument 
can be folded together in such a manner that 
it does not differ in appearance from an ordi- 
nary upright. Professor Stanford, Mr. Hamish 


MacCunn, and other 
well-known compos- 
ers, make use of these 
instruments, and ex- 
press themselves in 
the highest terms 
upon the convenience 
of this arrangement. 
A -similar__ instr- 
ment, except that it 
was. adapted to a 
horizontal grand, was 
made by Herr Bech- 
stein in 1861, for the 
use of Richard Wag- 
ner, and_ by its aid 
most. of the master's 
great works were writ- 
ten. Its well known 
that Wagner, thougha 
very mediocre execut- 
ant, never composed 
without a piano. at 
hand. . In. a letter 
to the. inventor, the 
Baireuth master spoke 
with much enthusiasm 
of the merits of the 
Bechstein instrument. 
ee eae In. conclusion, it 
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may be. mentioned 
that Herr Bechstein 
also. constructed @ 


ments that constantly arrive from the factories | piano for Professor Herkomer’s little stage at 


at Berlin, and from here those which have been | Bushey. The: effect, of this instrument is $0 
original that. Professor Herkomer, when com- 


Over this building are three large storeys, in | posing his music-plays, wrote special music for it. 


sold are despatched. 
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Dramatis Persona. 
Dr. MoRTON, -,.,Ftanist. 
Mrs. MorTON, Viokinist. 
Miss SEATON, -, Soprano. 
Miss COLLINS, : “Contralto. 
Mr. TREVOR, 4 .  Lenor. 
Mr. BOYNE, .» Baritone. 


been reading the discussion in® the 

Standard on the subject of congrega- 

tional versus non-congregational sing- 
ing. So much interest has been excited by the 
correspondence that the Daily Telegraph must 
feel quite jealous. 

Trevor. The daily papers are’ the arena 
where modern philosophers air their theories 
and wrangle with their opponents. The system 
has its advantages. Ready wit is not essential 
to success, and we can most of us think of an 
epigram or a repartee if we lie awake all night, 
and give our minds to it. 

Mrs. M. With regard to the question of 
church music, before attempting to answer it 
I would put another. Is the choir created for 
the congregation, or the congregation for the 
choir? I believe choirs, like parish clerks, 
were instituted, in the first instance, to lead 
the responses, and support the singing of the 
ignorant. In these days of light and learning, 

“nearly everybody can read, and most people 
can sing after a fashion. Consequently the 
parish clerk, dear old man! is rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete, while the choir is getting to look 
upon the congregation as a rival. Of course 
when the latter can join. intelligently in the 
musical part of the service, the existence of 
the former is no longer a necessity. 

Boyne. But you haven’t stated the whole 

question. The real point at issue is, whether 
the cause of religion’ is ‘better served by’ the 
comparatively rough, untrained! ‘singing’ of the 
whole congregation, or by leaving the music 
entirely in the hands of the choir, ‘while the 
congregation join in the praises and: thanks- 
givings, not with their voices but with their 
hearts. 
Miss Seaton. That is the way that commends 
itself tome. Surely everything'in church should 
be done as well as possible. \ Besides, consider 
what a hindrance it is to the musical members 
of the congregation if: their’ neighbours: will 
insist upon bawling their own version of the 
hymns and chants a bar of so behind the 
choir. ah # 

Dr. M. Yes, that is one of the strongest 
arguments against congregational singing. 
Yet 1, though an organist and. choirmaster 
by profession, utterly disapprove, of the musical 
part of the service being monopolized by. the 
choir. In a parish church, putting cathedrals 
out of the question, I much prefer: to; hear. one 
of our simple hymns or chants sungin unison 
by the whole congregation than an; elaborate 
anthem correctly rendered by trained singers. 
I agree with S. Ambrose when’ he says’ (I-quote 
from memory) that. a, natural’ noise; like the 
roaring of the sea, or the sighing of the wind 
in the trees, is never discordant. -Take the 
birds, for example. They) are: not all. good 
singers, any more than: May is always warm, 
or seventeen always «sweet, though | the poets: 
would have us. believe so. The ‘crows, wood-: 


—D MORTON. «I suppose we have all 


Peckers, starlings, pee-wits, and sparrows pro- 


bably:. outnumber the. larks, thrushes,  black- 
birds, ‘and: linnets;: yet the. effect.of a bird- 
concert on a summer morning is delightful. 
The: harmony. of nature is. the only. perfect 
harmony. 

(dféss Collins. But would: you do away with 
choirs altogether? Because a really good choir 
would not submit to be swamped by. the. con- 
gregation, anda ‘bad choir. is:worse: than none 
ataalh bors 

‘Miss S. 1am. sure that: many people would 
not go to church if there was no choir... is.) 

Dr. M. Vf they, only. go-to; church -for. th 
sake.of the music, they may as. well: stop at 
home on Sunday, and do their devotions -at.a 
Saturday or Monday. Pop..:.I. should. not, 
howeyer, do away with the choir, altogether. 
Where it is large enough, 1. should, divide 
it, leaving part inthe chancel, as. before; and 
scatter the rest -here and: there. among: the 
congregation. . They: would: give ‘courage to 
their neighbours, help. to start. the.. singing 
with the organ, and keep up the times. A 
congregation always starts badly, and: is apt 
to.drag the time. But I think a little leaven 
would go far to leaven the whole lump. ’ 

Trevor. | fancy this is a question upon which 
it. would: be impossible ever to convert any 
person who differed from oneself to one’s own 
way of thinking. There is so much to be said 
on both sides, and besides, it is, in great 
measure; a matter of temperament. .. Persoti- 
ally: 1, should go to church much oftener if 
there was no music at all... Ina: parish church 
the singing of the choir, and congregation 
irritates. me about equally... 1. admire our 
Liturgy, I can abstract my thoughts, during 
the sermon, but I cannot stand the music. 

Dr, M. There seems hardly ‘more: diversity 
of opinion among the -correspondents of the 
Standard than among ourselves, Let us turn 
our attention, therefore, to the: music we have 
brought. I have only one pianoforte piece my- 
self, a waltz called ‘*Camma,” by a, composer 
who writes under- the high-sounding name of 
Percy Hotspur (Musical Co-operative Associa- 
tion, London). This waltz, though hardly 
adapted to the ballroom, is above the average 
as a composition. I see it has been played 
by several Ladies’ Orchestras, and I should 
fancy it would make an effective piece for a 
small, band. My only other contribution is a 
ballad for chorus, and, orchestra, called “‘ The 
Song. of the Western Men,” by. G. R,. Betje- 
mann (Novello, Ewer, &. Co.).. This. chorus, 
which was composed expressly for the Highbury 
Philharmonic, Society, is founded on the old 
historic incident of the Cornish men rising. to 
liberate their, Bishop Trelawny, .when he was 
committed, to.the Tower., Mr. R. S..Hawkes, 
the author of the text, has introduced the.,well- 
known lines :—., 


And shall Trelawny die, and shall Trelawny die? 
‘Then twenty thousand Cornish men shall know 
the reason why. 


The subject isa good one, and, if treated: with 
more vigour and dramatic force, : might -bave 
been very successful... As it is; as far as one 
can judge without hearing the work performed, 
the musical setting seems rather spiritless 
character. aye 
Miss S. 1 have a lively little song: called 
“O’er the Greensward;” by ‘Arthur Yorke 
(Marriott *& Williams, London)... It is the 
merest trifle, but: if one sang it before a mixed 
audience, all the unmusical ‘people would beat 
time with ‘their heads, and’ say,:.‘' Thank you ; 
there was some tune in that,” when one had 
finished. “A Laddie is coming to Woo me,” 
by Ethel Harraden (Marriott & Williams), is a 





bad modern imitation of-an:old Scotch song. 





“ The sweetest Music,” by Edith Marriott (Mar- 
riott & Williams), scarcely does justice oe 
title. Miss Marriott.seemig to have}a difficulty 
in keeping to the’ point. This song begins 
fairly well, but soom)the’thread gets lost, and 
the melody becomes-somewhat incoherent. 
Trevor. 1 will begin with a rather dreadful 
song called “ My Love,” by L. Barnes, (Mar- 
riott & Williams). The music is very well 
fitted to the words, which you might think was 
a merit--but then so much depends on the 
words, The.authar of “My Love” beginse= 


I know a little maiden i 


With kind-and loving éyes, &, 
She won me by her gentle smile 
And pleasing sophistries. 


I wonder what.he thinks he means by. “ sophis- 
tries.” According to Johnson, sophistry simply 
means, .“ fallacious, reasoning,” This hardly 
agrees with his declaration a little farther on— 


“ T know that none are more sincére, 
Or worthier than she. 


“ My, Heart shall love you,” by W. Franken- 
stein (Marriott & Williams), is a setting of 
some lines by Joshua Sylvester, who is vaguely 
described as “‘An old English Poet.” The words 
are quaint, but not otherwise remarkable ; the 
accompaniment is pleasant, and. the melody 
unpretentious and fairly well in. keeping with 
the style of the poem. ‘My Angel,” by F. 
Bevan (Cocks & Co.), is the conventional senti- 
mental “ pot-boiler,” and is not unlike some of 
Cowen’s weaker effusions. 

Mrs. M. 1 have Nos. 8. and 27. of the 
“‘ Violinist’s Album,” a series of “‘ Original Classi- 
cal, Operatic, and Popular. Duets for Violin 
and. Piano,” by J. Trousselle (Marriott. & 
Williams). The first is a graceful little Cava- 
tina by J. Trouselle himself, and; the other is 
“ Loreley,” by Ludwig Schumann, an easy com- 
position of no great merit. 

Boyne. 1 have an exceedingly trite little song 
called “Our Love,” by Leslie - Trowbridge 
(Marriott & Williams). There seems no suffi- 
cient reason why it should have been written. 
“Oh, tell me, Maiden,” by Stephen Kemp 
(Marriott & Williams), is a pleasing song with 
a pretty accompaniment. ‘ Oceanus,” words by 
Fred. Davis, music by Ferris Toyer (Marriott 
& Williams), is an.album of six songs, of more 
or less marine ‘flavour, at least as regards the 
words. The music might serve just as well for 
the ordinary drawing-room or sacred ballad. 
Still; all are well written, and No. 4 is really 
attractive, 

Miss.C. 1 have a kind of modern version of 
the evergreen “ Home, sweet Home.” It. is 
called ‘“‘ Homeland,” and is by Edith Marriott 
(Marriott & Williams). This song is dedicated 
to the Duchess of Portland, and was composed 
expressly for Madame Belle Cole. Even this 
distinguished patronage will hardly suffice, I 
should imagine, to secure a popularity for 
“ Homeland” anything like that enjoyed by its 
model, There is a waltz refrain which even 
Miss Marriott’s warmest admirers could scarcely 
call. original.. “The Watcher,” by Adam Geibel 
(Curwen:& Sons),.is. another version of the old 
subject of a young mother waiting for the re- 
turn of her sailor husband on a stormy night. 
A new feature of this song is that the melody 
is printed.in tonic sol-fa notation as well as in 
the ordinary one. 





From’ Munich comes the news of the déath of 
Robert van’ Hornstein, composer of ‘' Adam and 
Eve” and ‘Der Dorfadvokat," etc. He’ was ‘pro- 
fessor ‘at the’ Munich Conservatorium, having held 





this position since'1873, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PRIZE. 
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HE event here of the month was the 
examination for the International 
prize of 10,000 francs, given by 
Rubinstein’s generosity, on the 27th 

August last. 

This prize, open to the entire musical world, 
is not so well known as it deserves to be. 

It was founded by Rubinstein in 1886, after 
his historical concerts, part of the receipts of 
which, 20,000 roubles, he deposited in the 
Russian Imperial. Bank, the interest of same 
every five years making 10,000 francs, to be 
given in two prizes of 5000 francs each, to the 
best composer and best. pianist competing, 
competitors being under twenty-six years of 
age and over twenty. 

This, the first examination, was held in St. 
Petersburg, the next examination being held 
five years later (1895), in August, in Berlin. 

The examination is of course a stiff one. 
For composers it included— 

A concertstiick for pianoforte and orchestra. 

A sonata either for piano solo, or for piano 
with one or more string {nstruments ; and some 
small pieces for piano. 

For pianists the examination required the 
playing of a Bach “Prelude and Fugue,” an 
“Andante” or “ Adagio” from either Haydn 
or Mozart, one of the later sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, from Op. 78 to Op. 111, a ‘ Mazurka,” 
“ Nocturne,” and “ Ballade” of Chopin. Some 
numbers from the “ Kriesleriana” or “ Fantasie- 
stiicken” of Schumann, and an “ Etude” of 
Liszt. 

At the examination here the jury were twelve 
—Rubinstein, who came expressly from Baden- 
wieler to attend; Professor Auer of the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, and Director of the 
Symphony Concerts; Professor Coenen, 
Director of the Conservatory at Amsterdam ; 
Professor Van Ark and Kindinger of St. 
Petersburg; Professor Hamerik, Director of 
the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, U.S.A. ; 
Professor Abel of Munich ; Professor Safonoff, 
Director of the Moscow Conservatory; Pro- 
fessor Swedbom, Director of the Royal 
Academy of Music at Stockholm; Professor 
Pokansky, Director of the Conservatory at 
Kiew ; Professor Slattin, Director of the Con- 
servatory at Harkoff; and Professor Johanson 
of St. Petersburg. 

The competitors for composition were two— 
Signor Cesi and Signor Busoni; those for 
pianoforte playing being Signor Busoni, Signor 
Bojardi, Mr. Fairbanks of New York, Gos- 
podin Schorr, Gospodin Dubassoff, and Senor 
jonas. 

The composition prize was won by Signor 
Busoni, the pianoforte one by Gospodin 
Dubassoff. 

- The unanimous opinion, when the jury were 
left alone to come to a decision, was that 
Signor Busoni should be awarded both, and 
their decision would have been more just ; but 
at the same time no one could say that Dubass- 
off did not deserve his luck; the truth was 
that these two were neck for neck in the race, 
and they are both not only splendid virtuosi, 
but thorough musicians. Dubassoff had also 
youth on his side, for he is a mere lad just 
turned twenty, Busoni being twenty-four. So 
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that, taking everything into consideration, the 
jury, if they strained a point, did not do it 
from injustice. 

The examination was held in the concert 
room of the Conservatory, the body of the 
hall, which is small, being taken up by the 
jury at a large three-sided table, Rubinstein of 
course being in the centre. Behind the jury 
sat the various members of the press, and a 
few distinguished strangers, and behind these 
those of the public who had permission to 
attend, 

The examination for composition took place 
on the 27th, and Rusoni’s composition created | 
quite a furore. 

His orchestrastiick is a thoroughly musicianly | 
work, abounding in technical difficulties, and | 
rich orchestration, that even in this day of | 
Wagner sounds delightfully fresh, rich, and | 
original. Signor Busoni played the pianoforte 
part himself, and the entire piece, except for a 
certain scholarly dryness, left a decidedly good 
impression after a first hearing ; but even so, 
we were none of us prepared for the loveliness 
of the sonata for piano and violin following. 
From the first note till the last, we all listened 
with unfeigned admiration and wonder, and the 
unanimous applause that burst from the jury at 
the close was certainly a veritable triumph for 
Signor Busoni. 

The sonata consists of three movements— 
allegro, andante sostenuto, allegro resoluto, 
and bar after bar revealed to us one phrase 
more beautiful than another. 

It seemed hard even to believe one’s ears, 
and at length we were all intently gazing on | 
Busoni not as a fledgling, but a master. 

If Busoni but continues as he has com- 
menced, his will be one of the great names of | 
the coming century, and even if he never writes 
another note, this sonata is bound to bring him 
fame, for it is written for all time. 

It is Beethovenish—that is, Beethoven of the 
third style, in character full of subtle beauty, 
with ever-changing harmonies, rich and 
original, and the whole is pervaded with a 
poetry that makes one pause in wonderment 
at finding this work that of a young man of 
twenty - four,—in fact, all words do it poor 
justice. 

Signor Busoni’s pianoforte soli were also 
characterized by poetry, originality, and a 
warm but classical fancy, and his cadenza for 
the fourth Concerto of Beethoven’s is a master- 
piece, written in the absolute spirit of the great 
Bonn Master himself. All Signor Busoni’s 
works for this prize are being published by 
Herr Rahter of Hamburg, and the amateur 
whose taste for art is pure and true should lose 
no time in providing for himself a treat he will 
rejoice in. 

Signor Busoni, however, appears to have one 
fault, and that a grave one. This is adisregard, 
or at all events a carelessness, for broad lyricism 
and flowing melody in his compositions. At 
first this strikes one unpleasantly, but later on, 
the freedom with which he handles. his har- 
monies, the truly artistic spirit, and the fresh- 
ness of his musical ideas, make one forget it. 
In the sonata this want was not felt, but in the 
concertstiick one certainly wished for a little 
less counterpoint and a little more melody. 

The tendency of the day is this disregard for 














melody amongst young composers ; therefore it 
is to be hoped that the young Italian is one of | 
these, for if he has melody, Busoni will surely | 
become one of our musical giants. itn | 

Early last season Busoni became first known | 
to the St. Petersburg music public at one of | 
the Chamber Music Concerts of the Imperial | 
Russian Musical Society. 

The name “Ferruccio Busoni” was an un- | 





known one, and no heralding of 
attended it, so that it was with languid 
cold indifference we saw a young’slender y 
with a profusion of blonde hair and a yer 
handsome profile, step on to the platform. There 
was absolutely nothing in his appearance to 
strike one, for the features were thin and 
delicate, and, despite his fine profile, not hand. 
some ; soon, however, we were listening with 
interest to the Beethoven Trio: no ordinary 
pianoforte player’ was’ interpreting Beethoven 
to us, it was a mastetpiece interpreted to us 
by a master mind. 

. Signor Busoni had a triple recall, and at 
length he sat down and played one of Bach's 
Fugues in a way that electrified his audience, 
Rubinstein, 1 remember, could hardly control 
his enthusiasm. A pianoforte giant had come 
amongst us; and when we all crowded into the 
artists’ room during the pause, Busoni, fo 
longer the unnoticed young debutant of a few 
hours before, was being warmly embraced by 
Rubinstein, and congratulated heartily by half 
a dozen all at once trying to grasp his hand, 

It is perplexing to think that, along with his 
wonderful powers.as a classical pianist,—Busoni 
is neither sentimental nor romantic, neither a 
Chopin nor a Schumann player,—this young 
man should give promise of becoming a great 
composer, and should have accomplished so 
much as he has. Up to the present Signor 
Busoni’s way has not been an easy one, his 
studies have been mostly conducted alone, but 


‘he has caught the German spirit during a 


sojourn of some years in Germany. Now he 
goes to Moscow as Professor at the Conser- 


| vatory, but it is net hard to prophesy that ‘the 
| young composer pianist will soon find a wider 
| field for his powers than Russia. : 


If it were for nothing but the bringing into 
world-wide notice such talent, one may even 
say genius, as that belonging to the young 
Italian, Rubinstein would deserve the thanks 
of the whole musical world, for Busoni:is bound 
to become one of the most interesting of the 
great stars in our art horizon. 

The pianoforte examination proved unusually 
interesting, and, with Busoni and Dubassoff 
leading, the merits of the four other com- 
petitors were about equal. All of them were 
artists, and their schools and method irte- 
proachable. Senor Jonas’ playing was remark- 
able for-his beautiful touch ; Mr. Fairbank’s 
for his splendid technique—it was a great pity 
that the young American played from notes; 
Signor Bojardi for a clean, rapid finger—he has 
been a pupil of Sgambati at Rome ; and, 
Gospodin Schorr of Moscow for his musicianly 
playing. 

Signor Busoni’s programme was as follows:— 


Prelude and Fugue Dmajor,. . Bach. 


Rondo A minor, . : ‘ . Mozart. 
Sonata, Op, 111, . ; ‘ Beethoven. 
Mazurka F sharp minor, ) 

Nocturne C minor, ‘ . Chopin 
Ballade F minor, . j ; 

Kreisleriana Nos, 1, 2, . . Schumann, 
Waldesrauschen, . 4 ‘ « Liset. 


Signor Busoni’s playing at this examination 
was magnificent. He seemed to find no 
difficulty in his way, and the ease and interest 
of his playing was remarkable, even although 
we expected much from him. 

Gospodin Dubassoff, who has studied at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, is still quite s 
young man, and has only last year finished his 
studies there and taken out his diploma. 18 
every sense of the word he is a phenomenal 
player, and he appears to have every attribute 
towards becoming great pianist. His training 
has been thorough and complete, and with@ 
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temperament necessary for a virtuoso, even a 


t virtuoso. 
His programme was as follows :— 


Prelude and Fugue C sharp minor, . ; Bach. 


io B flat minor, _ . ; Mozart. 
ie Op. Ill, . Beethoven. 
Nocturne C sharp minor, 1539 
Mazurka C minor, Chopin. 
Ballade F major, 
Kreisleriana Nos. 2, 3, - Schumann, 
ftudeF minor, .  . . « Lésat. © 


Rubinstein for once was intensely interested, 


instead of bored, over this examination, and 
during the three days’ examination he listened 
unwearied. 
The jury were entertained at dinner by him 
on Wednesday and Thursday at one of the 
great restaurants here, and after the examina- 
tion on Friday they all repaired to his villa 
at Peterhof. 
Rubinstein by special favour procured per- 
inission for them to visit the Imperial Palace 
at Peterhof. After they had inspected its 
magnificent rooms they dined at Rubinstein’s 
villa, had a most enjoyable evening and some 
games at billiards, and then returned to St. 
Petersburg : next morning they were cz route 
to their several homes. 
In five years this prize will be again competed 
for, this time at Berlin, and it is to be hoped 
our English youth will enter the lists. It is 
remarkable that at this first competition not 
only England but Germany was totally unre- 
presented except by the examiners. 
This prize examination has been a brilliant 
opening to our musical season here, and Rubin- 
stein tells we are to have much that is novel 
and interesting at our Symphony Concerts and 
Chamber Music Concerts, so that music up 

here promises to be as good as ever. 
ALEX. M‘ARTHUR. 
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RIEDRICH NIECKS in his book, 
Chopin as Man and Musician, tells 
many amusing anecdotes of the 
Polish composer, who, when he forgot 

his ill-health and his little affectations, could 
enjoy a joke, or a game of blind: man’s buff 
with a party of children as well as any of his 
less celebrated contemporaries. Hiller relates 
that on one occasion Chopin arrived at a party 
dressed as Punch, capered about the room for 
an hour, and then departed without saying a 
single word. 

There is abundant evidence that he was little 
less ready with his tongue than with his fingers, 
After hearing the correct but expressionless 
Singing of the prima donna Heinefetter, he 
remarked that the effect was so cold, that his 
hose was nearly frost-bitten as he sat in the 
parquet. 

In the year 1832 Chopin was on intimate 
terms with the pianist Zimmermann, at whose 
house in Paris he met many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the literary and artistic 
world. At one party a game of forfeits was 
played, the penances being of the most original 
ind. Gautier, Dumas, and De ‘Musset were 
Compelied to recite their newest poems ; Liszt 
and Chopin improvised on a given theme; 


nly artistic nature, he has also the | . Kalkbrenner; the pianist. and composer; 
whose name is now nearly forgotten, considered | rival. 
himself, at that time, as the greatest man of 
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his age. As a proof of his popularity, even 


how he had once bought a fine fish of a market- 
woman, to whom he had given his card with 
his address, As soon as she read the name on 
the card, she begged the composer to accept 
the fish as a token of her respect and admira- 
tion. Kalkbrenner was anxious to have Chopin, 
‘| who, he said, “Spoke the purest Ciceronian 
Latin on the piano,” for his pupil. The young 
Pole, being a little mistrustful of his own 
technique, was not too proud to place himself, 
under the direction of a: performer of Kalk- 
brenner’s calibre. Indeed, he even went so far 
as to include in the programme at one of his 
own concerts, a march for six pianos, composed 
by Kalkbrenner, who naturally played the chief 
part himself. 
A charming travelling adventure is related of 
the year 1828. The composer was journeying 
from Frankfurt-on-Oder to Posen, when at the 
little town of Ziillichau there was some delay 
before fresh horses were forthcoming. _ Chopin 
sat down to the old piano, and amused himself 
by improvising on Polish Volkslieder. The 
, landlord, his wife, his daughters, and the other 
passengers, were soon attracted to the spot. 
When, at length, the coachman announced 
that the horses were ready, the. enraptured 
audience begged that the player would not 
stop, and the landlord declared himself ready 
to supply extra horses, if Chopin would only 
continue his. performance. The young man, 
nothing loth, played on, and when he ceased, 
tired out, wine was brought, in which the 
whole company drank his health. An old 
musician, who was present, remarked,— 
“If Mozart had heard you, he would have 
shaken you by the hand, and said, ‘ Bravo !’” 
When Chopin had played a farewell mazurka, 
the burly landlord carried him to the coach, the 
pockets of which had been stuffed by the 
women with wine and provisions. This was 
something like appreciation. 
Chopin and Liszt were never on the best 
of terms ; a petty jealousy seems constantly to 
have existed between them. One evening, at 
the house of a mutual friend, Liszt played a 
piece of Chopin’s in the composer’s presence, 
and introduced some ornamentation of his own. 
Chopin naturally grew impatient, and exclaimed, 
at length,— 
“If you do me the honour to play a com- 
position of mine, play it as I have written it, or 
choose something else. Chopin alone has the 
right to alter Chopin.” 
“Very well, play it yourself,” said Liszt, 
jumping up in a pet. 
“With pleasure,” returned Chopin. Just then 
the lamp accidentally. went out, and Chopin 
begged that it might not be relighted, as he 
preferred to play in the dark. When he had 
finished, all his hearers were enchanted, and 
Liszt exclaimed,— 
“The works of such a genius are sacred ; it 
is sacrilege to alter them. You are the true 
poet, and I am only a mountebank.” 
Liszt seems to have repented of this generous 
acknowledgment, for a few days later, being 
in the same company, he proposed that the 
lights should be put out, the curtains drawn, 
and that Chopin should again play to them 
in the dark. This being agreed to, Chopin 
was about to seat himself at the piano, when 
Liszt whispered a word in his ear, and then 
himself played the piece that Chopin had given 
on the former occasion. When the candles 





while Viardot and Garcia redeemed. their for- 
feits by song. ' 





with the lowest classes, he was fond of relating 


“ What do you say now?” asked Liszt of his 


“T say that even I could hardly believe. it 
was not Chopin.” 


“that Liszt can be Chopin if he chooses; 
but can Chopin be Liszt ?” 


Mr. oA. HH. reer. 


——O. 


LFRED HERBERT BREWER was 

born at Gloucester, and educated at 

the College school. He became a 

chorister in the Cathedral choir, and 
afterwards Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s deputy; at the 
same time he held the post of organist at St. 
Catherine’s Church, and thereafter at St. Mary 
de Crypt. From Gloucester he went to Oxford 
with Mr. Lloyd, to be his deputy at Christ 
Church Cathedral, in 1882, and was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Parratt (who had been appointed 
organist to Her Majesty at Wirdsor) at St. 
Giles’ Church. In May 1883 he was elected 
first organ scholar at the Royal College of 
Music. In January 1884 Mr. Brewer was ap- 
pointed from among nearly three hundred candi- 
dates as organ scholar at Exeter College, Oxford, 
and matriculated into the University. He held 
the post with St. Giles’ Church till September 
1885, when he was selected out of a great num- 
ber of candidates to the post of organist at 
Bristol Cathedral. In September 1886 he was 
offered the organistship at St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, the largest parish church in England, 
and which post he now holds. »He is also con- 
ductor of the Coventry Musical Society, one of 
the finest in the Midlands. Mr. Brewer gives 
recitals every Sunday night after the service, 
and on Bank holidays in the afternoon—at the 
last one there over 4000 people present. Mr. 
Brewer is known as a composer ; he has pub- 
lished a number of songs, part- songs, and 
pianoforte pieces. The “Salerno Tarantella,” 
pianoforte duet, published by Hutchings & Co., 
is one of the most popular pieces of the day. 
Mr. Brewer studied under Drs. Bridge, Vil- 
liers Stanford, and Mr. Parratt and J. F. Bar- 
nett. Since he has conducted the Coventry 
Musical Society, most of the standard works have 
been performed there, among them the “ Mes- 
siah,” “ Creation,” “ Elijah,” ‘Hymn of Praise,” 
“Last Judgment,” “Hero and Leander,” “Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” and many others. Since Mr. 
Brewer has been at Coventry, he has organized 
a choir which is the largest parish churclf choir 
in England —forty-six boys and twenty-four 
men; and also started a full cathedral service 
every Sunday. The organ is a new one by 
Willis,—a sister organ to the one at Truro 
Cathedral,—four manuals and fifty-four stops. 
The specification was drawn up by the late Sir 
F. A. Gore Ousely, and Sir John Stainer. 








THE Tivoli Theatre in Bremen has been burned to 
the ground. 
eee 

THE Allgemeine Musikzettung says that Rubinstein, 
is at present occupied upon a book recording his 
opinions upon music, musicians, and musical educa- 
tion. Also, that he has published an overture, 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra.” 


* * + 


PROFESSOR AUGUST EHIAUPT, the well-known Berlin 
organist, celebrated his eightieth birthday on the 
25th: of August... His name was known in England 
in connection with those of Donaldson, Ouseley. and 
Willis, at the time. of the building of the Crystal 





were again lit, there was general astonish- 
ment. ‘ 


Palace organ in 1854. 


“You see,” remarked the great virtuoso, 
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@QwelsR. Memo. 
and Mudings. 


BY ‘‘AP THOMAS,” 


ee! 0 oe 
HERE 18 THE, CONTRAST. 


RECEIVED, too:late for notice in my last 

** Mems, and Musings,” a letter from the secre- 

retary of the Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir, who, 

writing from his “‘ offices,” complains of my 
‘‘unfair and erroneous remarks” upon that , body. 
This is how I am corrected :— 

The facts are these ;—The Blue Ribbon Choir has 
never competed against sixteen choirs, and Mr. Jacob 
Davies has only obtained one first and four second 
prizes, the fifth second being obtained by Mr. J. F. 


Proud, our present conductor, in his first year, and with | 


a much more difficult test piece than in any previous 
year. In addition to this, the choir this year has not had 


the advantage of such men as ‘‘ Eos Morlais,” etc., to | 


coach them as on former occasions, under the veteran 
conductor. This year, for the first time, the competition 


was divided into two sections—A and B, three choirs | 


competing in the A section and four in the B section. 


The marked superiority of this year's test piece—‘‘ Oh, | 


snatch me swift”’—will prove to any unprejudiced mind 
that the position of the choir 4as not in any way deterio- 
rated, Where is the contrasts? (sic). 


In the first place, let me acknowledge that I erred 


in observing that the Blue Ribbon Choir had com- | 


peted against sixteen choirs and won. What I in- 


tended to say—and thought I did say until I | 


saw the article in print—was that they secured 
the first prize against fourteen other choirs. Any 
further admission than this I cannot make, for 
I did not say or imply that under Mr. Jacob 
Davies the choir had won six prizes —one first 
and five seconds. I simply pointed out that this 
year's failure had ruthlessly knocked this credit- 
able record on the head, I am perfectly willing to 
give Mr. Proud the credit of the victory of 1889. 
Now, to put my case a little stronger. 
must hark back to the foundation of the choir, which 


was established by Mr, Jacob Davies ostensibly to | 


aid Mr. R. T. Booth in a temperance mission he 
conducted at Cardiff some eight or nine years ago. 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns were all that the choir 


studied and sang at that time; but it having been | 


determined that the choir should not die with the close 


of the mission, Mr. Davies undertook work somewhat | 


more ambitious than gospel songs, and in six months, 


with ‘* When winds breathe soft” as the test piece, | 


carried off the second prize at the Crystal Palace 
Temperance Féte. This victory was only the pre- 
cursor of others which brought Mr. Davies’ body into 
the very front rank of the country’s competitive choirs, 
The test pieces which secured for the choir their most 
notable victory—against fourteen choirs—were ‘‘ Hail, 
oh hail, Queen of Night,” and ‘‘ You stole my Love.” 
I will put it to any unprejudiced musician whether 
fhe former composition is not far more difficult than 
**Oh, snatch me swift,” which formed the principal test 
at this year’s competition, when the choir failed to 


carry off a prize against “vo choirs only. To further | 


enhance my position, let me say that considering 
the choir commenced to study and practice ‘‘ Oh, 
snatch me swift,” three years ago, whilst the proba- 
bility is that the other two choirs never saw the piece 
until it was announced as the test composition, they 
should have won in a common canter. But they 
didn’t, and that’s where the rub comes in, 
lies the contrast. Are you satisfied, Mr. Secretary ? 


Tue NATIONAL EIsTEDDFOD, 


The presence of Her Majesty of Roumania saved 
the Bangor National Eisteddfod of 1890 from a 
disastrous failure. Last year at Brecon it was the 
Queen of Song; this year ‘‘Carmen Sylva” was 
Bangor’s salvation. May there always be some great 


personage to compensate for the blunderings: of | I agree. 


To do this I | 


| I was not at Bangor.” Tonly wish Ivhad been ‘there 
| to have witnessed the scene, which will live in 
| eisteddfodic history till the eisteddfod shall cease to 
| exist, and patriotic Welshmen declare that will not be 
| till the last trumpet shall sound. ‘‘ Men and women 
who are now in their prime,” says a writer who was 
| there, ‘‘will talk over the Bangor Eisteddfod to the 
| generation yet unborn, and the event will be cherished 
| as amongst the most dearly remembered occurrences 
| of the dying nineteenth century.” So be it. But 
_what shall I say of the musical competitions? To 
| whatever cause it is to be attributed, there was an 

altogether unprecedented dearth of competitive choirs. 
| The choral competitions were consequently fiascos. 
| On the other hand, the solo competitors were numerous 
| and their singing excellent. The following were the 


| principal competitions :— 





Contralto solo—‘‘ Profiad Plentyn y Meddwyn"— 
| Miss Kate Morgan, Dowlais (pupil of Mrs, Clara 
| Novello Davies of Cardiff). Miss Morgan was also 
victorious in another competition. 

Tenor solo—‘‘Bedd y Milwr"” (D. Emlyn Evans), 
| Thirty-five entries—Mr, W. Roberts, Bangor, 

Soprano solo—-‘‘ Rejoice, my beloved" (Bottesini), 
| Eighteen competitors—Miss Lizzie Rowlands, Llan- 
| dudno. 

Violin solo—Miss Rebecca Caxton, Llandudno, the 
test piece being Mackenzie's ‘* Benedictus,”’ 

Solo on any Welsh: words, with violin or. ’cello 
| obbligato and accompaniment for piano. The adjudi- 
| cators awarded the prize to Mr. R. S. Hughes, Bethesda. 

In the quartette, ‘‘ Yea, though I walk” (Sullivan), for 
a prize of £3, there were fourteen parties. The victors 
| were the Chester Quartette party. 

The £5 prize for the andante for pianoforte and violin 
| composition was awarded to Mr. W. Statham, B.A. and 
Mus, Doc., Chester, 

Bass solo—‘‘The Tournament.” Twenty-five com- 
peted. Best, Mr. John Broad, Treorky, Rhondda: 
Valley. 

Male voice duet—‘‘ For so hath the Lord” (‘‘St. Paul"). 
Sixteen parties entered. Best, Messrs, J. Nicholas and 
J. R. Jones, Tregaron. 

Tenor solo—‘‘ Love in her eyes.” ‘Thirty-three. com- 
| petitors. Best, Mr. D. Howells (‘‘ Gwynalaw ”), Fern- 
| dale, Rhondda Valley. 
} 
| 


Quartette—‘‘ Y Blodeuyn Olaf” (J. Ambrose Lloyd), 
Eleven entries. Best, Carnarvon party, conducted by 
Mr. Tom Harris. 

Pianoforte solo — ‘' Berceuse” (Chopin). Thirty 
| entered. Best, Miss Edith Mary Rees, Carmarthen—a 
| little girl. 
| Children's cantata, with solos and choruses for 
sopranos and altos in two or three parts, and with piano- 
| farteaccompaniment. Prize, to. Three compositions 
were received, and the best was Mr, J:: Broom, Bangor. 
The adjudicators agreed that the composition was one 
| of very high merit, ' 

Bass solo—‘‘ For this, My Son” (Sullivan)... Twenty- 
| seven entered. The best was Mr. Tom Harris, school- 
| master, of Her Majesty’s Prison, Carnarvon. 

| Choral Competition,—A prize of £50 and a gold 
| baton, given by Mr. Pritchard Morgan, M.P., was offered 
| for competition by choirs of not less than so nor more 
than 80 voices. The choirs which sung were. the 
Carnarvon Vocal Union (the holders of the gold baton), 
conductor Mr. W, Jones, and Blaenau Festiniog Choral 
Union, conductor Mr.’ Cadwalader Roberts. The test 
pieces were ‘‘ The Brook” (Tom Price) and “‘ Dydd 
melus gofio y cyfammoéd" (*‘ Isalaw"’), The Carnarvon 
Choir was declared the victor. 

Chief Choral Competition.—The principal choral com- 
petition was for a prize of £130 and a baton worth five 
guineas to the conductor. The test pieces were :—(a) 
‘In tears of grief” (Bach) ; (4) “ Llawenhad y nefoedd”’ 
(Dr. Parry) ; (c) ‘‘ The river floweth strong, my love” 
(Dr. Rogers). Two choirs only competed—Bangor and 
the Cambrian Choral. The latter won, 


Herein | 


AN ENGLISH SUGGESTION. 


The St. James's Gazette complains of the tedium 
| eisteddfod goers have to endure in listening to 
| prolonged competitions, and suggests that ‘‘ at every 
| Eisteddfod there ought to be one final day at which the 
| prize-performances, vocal and instrumental, could be 
| repeated, These would attract. many persons who 
| might not care to assist at the previous competitions.” 
I never was more satiated with brass 


eisteddfodic committees! And the Bangor committee | bahds than when at Wrexham in 1888 I sat through 


did bungle! But there—the Eisteddfod is past and 
fone, and we can afford to rejoice at its glorious 
success, whatever or whoever was responsible for it. 


| a competition which was prolonged over two mortal 
| hours. The sound of that trombone still ‘lingers in 
| my ears ; 





ing 
Tus Diva's THEATRE AT CRAIG-y-Nog, 
Madame ‘Patti’s ‘private theatre, of which “the 
world has heard much, was opened—I beg pardén, } 
ought to have said **tried”—the ‘other day,’ The 
most gratifying feature of the event to my mind was 
the diva’s encouragement of local musical talent —not 
for. the first time though be it remarked—«T), 
Coastguard,” a pretty opera from the pen of Mr. 
Hulley, a Swansea musician, forming the pie 4 
résistance of the evening’s entertainment, and Swange, 
amateurs being the performers, The occasion will 
not be remembered longer by any one than by Miss 
Ellen Flynn, the amateur prima donna, whom 
Madame Patti kissed on both cheeks. “ You fit}. 
dear,” said the diva to her, ‘‘you sang beautifully, 
I have heard you ‘before; and: shall hear you again, 
I must kiss you.” Miss Flynn was equal to the 
occasion. She kissed Madame Patti in retum, 4 
gossipy correspondent, writing of the trial, says;— 
Last night was ‘a tremendous ‘success. It was 
indeed a pleasure to’ see Adelina! ' She was like a child 
in her delight, and it must really be a great pleasure for 
her to think that here, in-the midst of the wild mountains 
of Wales, she, with the proceeds of her art, has built 
such a theatre, which for beauty and scenic contrivances 
can compare with any London house, . 


ALL DUE TO PATTI. 


The fat sum of six hundred guineas is the result of 
Madame Patti’s charity concert at Neath last month, 
Would there were more such prima donnas! Though 
Mr. Durward Lely, who assisted, is none the richer 
in pocket, he will treasure the sapphire and diamond 
solitaire and pin which the diva has given him in 
acknowledgment of his kindly services, 


A WELSHMAN WHO KNOWS NOT WELSH, 


Welsh to the fore again. Ariel, the English Puck, 
recently offered a prize of twenty guineas for a 
national cycling song; and though close upon a 
hundred and fifty sent in compositions, one of the 
solitary Welshmen proved victorious. Mr. C. F, 
Lloyd is the winner’s name, and South Shields the 
place whence he hails. Mr. Lloyd, observes Ariel, 
*¢comes of a musical stock, for his father was the 
late John Ambrose Lloyd, a composer, whose sacred 
music is to this day so extremely popular in Wales, 
that it may be that the son has settled in England 
because there was no room for two Lloyds in so 
small a country.” But fancy a Welshman who 
cannot speak Welsh! Here's a chance for some 
enterprising English Barnum. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Mdlle. Nikita cannot visit Cardiff next February, 
simply because she cannot be on the Continent and 
in the land of the leek at the same time. Mr. Wi A. 
Morgan, the energetic secretary of the Cardiff Orches- 
tral Society, has, however, done his best to mitigate 
the disappointment, by engaging Madame Valleria, 
with whom Mr, Ben Davies—the pride of London 
opera lovers—will appear. 


Sms Reeves’ FsnaL Visit To SouTH WALES. 


Mr. Jacob Davies has found it necessary to alter 
the dates originally fixed for Mr. Sims Reeves’ fare- 
well visit to South Wales, and to abandon the pro- 
jected Merthyr concert altogether. The revised 
dates are — October 9th, Newport; 13th, Ponty- 
pridd ; 16th, Swansea ; 18th, Cardiff. 





NIkITA,—Our readers will) be glad to hear that 
Nikita is engaged for the Opera in London next 
season. Meanwhile, from October 1 to April 2 
1891, her time will be filled up with concert and 
opera engagements in Germany and South Russia 
Rubinstein, who. was present when she sang 
Badenweiler, publicly congratulated her after the 

formance. 

a much is Nikita sought after that her uncle, 
M. Le Roy, quite lately refused an offer from a 
American impresario who wished to pay 1500 dollars 
a night for a season Consisting of sixty representa: 
tions! But before she retiims to her native land the 
whole of Great Britain must have’ an ‘opportunity of 
hearing the ‘‘ Nightingale.” 


Octoser, 1890) we 
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HE one hundred and sixty-seventh meeting 
of ‘the Three Choirs, held at Worcester in 
the second week in September, was in 
every way a distinct success. Never pro- 

bably in the long history of this splendid charity in 
aid of the widows and orphans of clergymen in the 
three dioceses of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
has the meeting been favoured with more beautiful 
weather ; and since the weather contributes so much 
to the success of a gathering of the kind, we make 
no excuse for mentioning it. The faithful city looked 
its very best. The pretty dresses of the fashionable 
throng that daily wended its way to the Cathedral 
were a more effective decoration than the occasional 
flags here and there suspended from shops and houses, 
Though in some respects the meeting this year 
differed from previous gatherings, speaking generally 
the Worcester Festival was arranged on the lines 
familiar at the meetings in alternate, years at Glou- 
cester and at Hereford. The~ principal vocalists 
were Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and Mrs. Glover Eaton (soprano) ; Miss 
Hilda Wilson and Miss Damian (contralto) ; Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Dyson 
(tenor); and Mr, Watkin Mills, Mr. Brereton, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, Mr. Milward, and Mr. Ineson (bass). 
It will be observed that the names of Madame Patey 
and Mr. Santley, so long, associated with the Three 
Choirs Festivals, are not included. The leader of 
the band was, as in former years, Mr. Carrodus ; and 
it included as principals Messrs. Eayres, second 
violins; Blagrove, violas; Howell, violoncellos; 
White, double basses; Radcliffe, flutes; Horton, 
oboes ; Egerton, clarinets ; Wotton, bassoons ; Mann, 
horns; M‘Grath, trumpets; Hadfield, trombones ; 
etc, etc. The chorus was supplied by Worcester, 
Hereford, Gloucester, Cardiff, and Leeds.. The 
conductorship of the Festival this year fell to Mr. 
C. Lee Williams. It is customary for the organist of 
the Cathedral of the city in which the Festival takes 
place to conduct. But Mr. Done, the organist of 
Worcester, now getting an old man, made way for 
Mr. Williams, who is recognised on all hands as 
thoroughly competent to perform so important and 


arduous a task, Another point worth observation in 


connection with this meeting is the abandonment of 
one of the two secular concerts in favour of an extra 
performance in the Cathedral. The public hall at 
Worcester is inadequate for a Festival concert, and 
the attendance at the Tuesday evening performance 
in the Cathedral showed that the departure was a 
step in the right direction. The expenses of these 
Festivals are very heavy, so heavy that we are assured 
every year that they are barely covered by the sale of 
tickets. The money that goes to the charity is that 
collected at the doors after each performance, and to 
judge from the splendid attendances the widows and 
orphans fund should be greatly increased. 

The band and chorus assembled at Worcester on 
Saturday afternoon, September 6th, for rehearsal, and 
the Festival week was inaugurated with an impressive 
service, in which they took part, held in the Cathedral 
on Sunday morning. Goss’s setting of the ‘‘Te Deum” 
(in A) was played by the band; as an anthem an 
English adaptation of Mozart’s Motet, * Splendente, 
te Deus,” was sung; and a special sermon was 
Preached by the Dean (Dr. Gott), The whole of 
Monday was spent in rehearsal, and the Festival 
Proper commenced on Tuesday with “St. Paul.” 

Performance was one of such sustained excellence 

4 to call for little comment. It was clear that Mr. 
Williams had as good a chorus and band to conduct 
* had probably ever assembled in Worcester 
edral. The soloists were Madame Albani, Miss 
Damian, Mr. E, Lloyd, and’ Mr. Planket’ Greene. 
the remark that both Madame Albani and 

Mt. Lloyd were in splendid voice, their well-known 
S of Mendelssohn’s solos call: for no com- 

ment. Some curiosity, however, was shown’ as to 





how Miss Damian and. Mr. Greene would. stand the 
comparison with such artists as. Madame Patey and 
Mr. Santley, Miss Damian spoiled her best. efforts 
by unduly straining after effect, and in unnaturally 
forcing her voice ;. but Mr. Greene. sang..the.. bass 
music with great, taste and judgment, and made a 
most. successful. début as an .exponent of oratorio, 
where alone it can be heard to, full advantage, in one 
of the many grand cathedrals which adorn. this 
country. Mr. Greene is quite a young man, and we 
shall hear of him much and often, The choruses of 
‘St. Paul”. were sung with great precision and 
effect. Such choruses as ‘‘ Stone him to death,” and 
“Happy and. blest are they,” are as wide musically 
as the poles asunder, requiring totally different. treat- 
ment. To sing each with equal success is the best 
test of good choral training, and the.choir passed the 
test with the greatest credit to themselves and their 
conductor. : 

On the evening of Tuesday the performance in the 
Cathedral consisted of ‘‘ The Last Night at Bethany,” 
by the conductor-composer, Mr. C. Lee, Williams, 
and the first two parts of the: ‘‘ Creation.” It was 
rather an exacting performance after ‘‘ St, Paul.” in 
the morning, but neither principals, chorus, nor band 
showed any signs of fatigue. It is not necessary here 
to dwell upon the remarkable success of Mr. Williams’ 
Church Cantata. There is a directness. of purpose, 
a simplicity of treatment, an impressiveness about the 
work that makes it appeal more strongly to the, hearer 
each time it is performed ; and musical people are 
looking forward with no small curiosity to the publi- 
cation of the work which Mr. Williams is known to 
have decided upon for the’ Festival at Gloucester in 
1892. The solos in “Bethany” were. sung , by 
Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr, Hirwen 
Jones, and Mr. Brereton, and it was acknowledged 
to be an almost faultless performance. The same 
principals sang in the ‘* Creation,” the performance 
ending with the chorus, ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious 
work.” 

Wednesday’s performance was prefaced by the 
playing of the ‘*Dead-March in Saul”’ upon the great 
organ at the East End, to the memory of the late 
Canon Liddon, whose: death had been) reported: the 
evening before ; and by a strange coincidence the first 
work. on the programme was Mozart’s ** Requiem,” 
a very fine performance of which was given. The 
somewhat miscellaneous. programme for this day in- 
cluded also Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor; 
Spohr’s cantata, ‘‘God, Thou art great” (an old 
favourite at these meetings which would not be 
missed); the pastoral symphony from Bach’s ‘‘ Chirist- 
mas Oratorio ;” the same composer's ‘* A stronghold 
sure” (more quaint and learned than beautiful) ; and 
concluding with Weber’s tuneful, not to say festive, 
‘* Jubilee Cantata,” which, for this occasion, was 
styled a ‘“* Harvest Cantata.” The one secular con- 
cert of the week took place in the Public Hall on 
Wednesday evening, the principal items of the pro- 
gramme being Dr. Parry’s setting of Pope’s ‘* Ode to 
St. Cecilia,” a new overture by Mr. Elgar of some 
considerable promise, and an eight-part song, speci- 
ally written for Mr. Broughton’s Leeds Choir by Mr. 
C. Harford Lloyd. 

The musical event of the week was undoubtedly 
the first production of “The Repentance of Nineveh,” 
an oratorio specially written for this Festival by Pro- 
fessor Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, The 
following’ brief description of the scope of the work 
may not be uninteresting. Mr. Joseph Bennett’ has 
chosen the text from the Holy Scripture, and arranged 
it into three sections. In the first part the King of 
Assyria and his ‘army return from a triumphant 
campaign, and are met by Jonah, who proclaims the 
impending destruction of the city. He is derided 
and threatened with death, but the king’s daughter 
entreats the people to heed the warning, The second 
part deals with the ‘episode ‘of the prophet dwelling 
outside the city protected by a gourd, his wrath at 
the withering of the plant and because the city is not 
destroyed, and the Lord’s rebuke to the prophet. 
The third section tells“us of the gathering of the 
people before the! palace on the fortieth day, of the 
panic a mighty thunderstorm causes, and of the return 
to the city of Jonah, who, proclaims the salvation of 
the city. A:chorus of praise ends the scene. « The 
work opens with about twenty bars of instrumental 





introduction, of a florid character, leading to the first 
chorus, ‘Woe to. them that go down to Egypt for 
help,” sung by the people who. are gathered before 
the palace to welcome the return of the king and his 
army from, the, war against Egypt. The arrival of 
the victors is announced by the playing of a wonder- 
fully descriptive triumphal march, and then the people 
sing the praises of the king and his army. The king 
(baritone), in, a. recitative, relates that the Assyrian 
monarchs have destroyed all lands. Again the people 
break, forth into jubilant shouts in the chorus, ‘‘ We 
will, exalt. ourselves,” written in 12-8 time, the 
king also joining the people in their pans. A some- 
what sudden and dramatic change of time and key 
brings us to.a chorus in which the people assert that 
the voice of their king is that of agod.. The jubilation 
is interrupted by the appearance. of Jonah (tenor), 
who, in the relative minor, declares that ‘‘ Yet. forty 
days and Nineveh shall be overthrown,” which may 
be described as the /ei? motif of the work, and which 
constantly recurs in various forms. The people 
having asked the reason of the prophecy, Jonah con- 
tinues his recital concerning the doom that awaits the 
city. . Roused by the threats towards the prophet by 
the queen (contralto) and the. king, the people 
clamour for Jonah’s destruction. They are checked 
by the king’s daughter (soprano), who in the seventh 
number invites the populace, to listen to the warning 
that has been uttered, and to give glory to the Lord. 
A scholarly and intensely dramatic chorus, wherein 
the people question, ‘‘ Where is the word of the Lord?” 
terminates thefirst section. The second part contains 
five numbers, two of which are solos for Jonah. The 
prophet, awaiting, the overthrow of the city, ruminates 
upon the prosperity of thé wicked, and calls upon God 
not to forgive the iniquity of the people, but to punish 
them. The approach of night is set forth by a 
short instrumental movement, and it is followed by a 
short chorus, in which the people of Nineveh, plead 
for mercy, and which is supposed to be heard from a 
distance. This is succeeded by about twenty bars of 
symphony illustrative of the passing away of night. 
Jonah then ‘gives utterance to his wrath because 
the gourd has withered, and is rebuked by the Lord. 
The last scene opens before the palace, where the 
people, filled with terror, are gathered. A short 
instrumerital movement leads to the entry of tenors, 
who cry, ‘* Alas ! for the day of the Lord is at hand,” 
the phrase being taken up in succession by the basses, 
altos, and sopranos. The king, having confessed 
his sin, and praised the Lord, proclaims a fast, where- 
upon the queen derides him and chides the people. 
A short chorus, ‘‘ Hold thy peace,” containing some 
exquisite writing, the voices being occasionally un- 
supported, leads to the most dramatic portion of the 
whole work. <A short recitative, in which there are 
several changes of key and time, is given to the 
king’s daughter, who continues her recital, in the 
succeeding number, of the impending judgment. 
While so engaged, the heavens darken, and a great 
storm comes on, amidst the noise of which the voices 
of the people are heard calling for mercy, and the 
king’s daughter exhorting them to seek the Lord. The 
storm becomes more furious, and then gsadually sub- 
sides,’ and the number ends. In the next number 
the queen, overcome with terror, and the people con- 
fess their sin, and prostrate themselves, as the storm 
returns, reaches its' height, and passes away. When 
calm has succeeded the tempest, Jonah re-enters the 
city, and in the recitative and air, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
High and Lofty One,” tells of the clemency of the 
Lord. The chief actors in the drama and the people 
then join in rendering thanks and praise for their 
deliverance from threatened destruction. This, the 
final number, is variously treated, and contains much 
excellent writing. The introduction of an old German 
chorale and the fugal termination of the work prove 
exceedingly effective. .- 
Suggestive as Dr. Bridge’s work is, we must con- 
tent ourselves with oaly general remarks, Dr. Bridge 
is by no means unknown to us as a composer. It is 
some years since he wrote ‘‘ Boadicea,” but since 
then his ‘‘Callirhoé” and other works have been 
favourably received. ‘‘ Nineveh” is a great advance 
upon anything he has before given us. In the 
orchestration Dr. Bridge has utilized all the materiai 
of a modern orchestra,and in many notable instances 
has employed them effectively and well. ‘The chorus 
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writing shows great mastery of counterpoint and 
fugue, and, taken altogether, the work for the chorus 
may be said to be the strongest part of the oratorio. 
The solos are disappointing. There is a sense of 
incompleteness about them that is unsatisfactory to 
the hearer, and they are ungrateful to the singer. 
Judged from the musical standpoint, there can be no 
doubt that the “ Repentance of Nineveh” will con- 
siderably enhance Dr. Bridge’s reputation among 
English composers. He is bold and unconventional, 
and sometimes even aggressive ; but behind all there 
lies very much to show Dr. Bridge to be a musician 
and composer of no mean order. The solos were 
sung by Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton ; and we feel sure that Dr. 
Bridge will agree with us in saying that he could not 
wish a more successful performance. 

The ‘‘ Elijah” was performed in the Cathedral on 
Thursday eventing, before over 3000 people ; and the 
Festival week concluded with the ‘‘ Messiah” on 
Friday, and a grand special service in the evening. 
Though Mr, Williams’s health previous to the Fes- 
tival had been such as to cause his friends anxiety, 
he fulfilled his arduous share of the week’s work with 
pleasure to those he directed, and with the greatest 
credit to himself. 
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UGUST and September are the two months 
when every one is supposed to be out of 
town, yet Mr, Freeman Thomas, who 
inaugurated his ninth season of Pro- 

menade Concerts at Covent Garden on the 9th 
of September, has proved that this expression must 
not be taken au fied de la lettre. As usual, the 
Wednesdays have been so-called ‘‘ classical” nights, 
although perhaps some of the music included in the 
programmes ought not, strictly speaking, to be thus 
denominated. Besides this, a symphony by one of 
the great masters is performed every Saturday even- 
ing. On August 13 (Wednesday) Dvordk's Symphony 
in D (Op, 60) was given, Though one of its com- 
poser’s most finished and refined productions, so 
little notice is taken of it in London that its appear- 
ance here was welcome. Mr, Gwyllym Crowe, the 
conductor, has a good orchestra, with the well-known 
leader, Mr, Carrodus. 

On the following Wednesday (August 20) Beet- 
hoven was represented by two of his greatest works— 
the C minor Symphony and the Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat. The former went well, and in the latter Mr. 
A. Friedheim played with skill and force ; his read- 
ng of the work was not, however, sufficiently poetical. 
A feature of interest in the programme was Grieg’s 
delicate and delightful ‘‘ Peer Gynt” Suite. Mr. 
Crowe, the conductor, took pains with it, but his 
tempt were not those of the composer. 

On August 27 there was no symphony, and indeed 
the programme was of an exceedingly light character. 
Of course it is extremely difficult to say definitely 
what is classical, and what is not ; but a feeling pre- 
vails—and a correct one too—that a classical orches- 
iral concert ought to include at least a symphony. 
Raff's ‘‘ Italian Suite,” though full of tuneful strains 
and happy orchestral touches, is scarcely a satis- 
factory substitute. Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde ” over- 
ture, Massenet’s “ Le dernier sommeit de la Vierge,” 
and, once again, the ‘‘ Peer Gynt" Suite, were other 


“ The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
way Pianofortes—London and Néw York.”— 
ADV. 





STEINWAY & Sons, Pianoforte Makers, by 
special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales.—ADvy. 
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familiar features in the scheme. Mme. Zoé Caryll 
was the pianist, and she played with much success 
in Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra. 

On September 3 the programme left nothing 
to desire. Schubert’s Unfinished, and Haydn’s 
‘*Letter V” Symphonies are both works of genius, 
and, at the same time, of marked contrast. Mr. | 
Crowe conducted both with great care. Miss 
Annie Grimson, an accomplished pianist from the 
Royal College of Music, played Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo in G minor. In the last movement her memory, 
however, played her false, and she broke down. Let 
other pianists profit by this painful experience. After 
all there is nothing so very wonderful in being able to 
play without book, and when a conductor and his 
orchestra are concerned, it is unwise, not to say 
unfair, to run any risk. Miss Grimson secured the 
sympathy of the audience, and will, no doubt, be 
wiser in the future. 

On September 10 Mendelssohn's bright ‘*Son 
and Stranger” overture, Schubert’s delicate ‘‘ Rosa- 
munde” Extr'acte, Mackenzie’s pleasing ‘‘ Bene- 
dictus,” and Wagner’s ‘‘ Dreams” were included in 
the programme ; the first two were. given with finish 
and delicacy. Miss Josephine Lawrence played in a 
creditable manner Weber’s ‘‘ Concertstiick.” 

On September 17 there was a ‘*Balfe” programme. 
There was, however, one feature of special interest, 
the performance of Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s Symphony in 
C minor, conducted by the composer. It is un- 
necessary here to speak in detail of this clever work, 
which was given last season both at the Crystal Palace 
and Philharmonic concerts. 

In this brief notice of the ‘‘ Promenade Concerts,” 
we have not mentioned the vocalists. It must suffice 
to say that Miss Amy Sherwin, Madame Belle Cole, 
and Mr. Henry Piercy. and Mr. Barrington Foot 
and others have been singing with marked success. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, too, has been drawing crowded 
audiences, though not on the ‘‘ classical” nights, 
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HE particulars of the thirty-fifth series of 
these famous concerts have now been 
published. The first will be given on 
the 11th inst., the last on April 25, 1891. 

To quote a contemporary, ‘‘It is as needless to 
praise the band of the Crystal Palace, as it would be 
to praise its conductor. Musicians who are able to 
judge, and come to that judgment hall with unpre- 
judiced mind, know that both orchestra and con- 
ductor are unsurpassed, and that the performances 
given at the Crystal Palace stand in an equality with 
those heard at St. James’s Hall,” etc. The renowned 
band is reinforced on Saturdays by about fifty-five of 
the most eminent London instrumentalists. 

Among the works of foreign composers to be per- 
formed during the coming six months are—Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang,” Dvorak’s 4th Symphony, Grieg’s 
“Olav Trygvason,” Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” (3rd act), 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Mort d’Ophélie,” part of Goldmark’s 
‘* Merlin ;” works by Paderewski, Herr Litt, Boll- 
man, and Saint-Saéns. Compositions by Dr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, Dr. Hubert Parry, Mr. Hamish Mac- 
Cunn, Mr. German, Mr. Cliffe, Miss E. M. Smyth, 
Miss Ellicott, and Mr. Couldery will also be given. 
The soloists, vocal and instrumental, will as usual be 
among the foremost artists of the day. 

In our changing, fluctuating London world, it is 
indeed refreshing to think of Mr. Manns’ stability— 
and how, though he advances with the times, he is 
in another sense almost as stationary as the Crystal 
Palace itself. Long may it be so: few men would 
be more missed or regretted than August Manns. 

—————EEEE= 


Music in churchyards is the latest development. 
The Kyrle Society have arranged with the Rector of 
Bermondsey for band performances in the burial 





ground attached to his church, *: So the good work of 
** light and leading ” goes on. 
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HE two months’ season of the Bristol and 
Clifton Public Band came to an end on the 
last day of August. Daily concerts were 
given in different parts of Clifton and the 

neighbourhood during July and August, and these 
gatherings were very well attended when the wee 
was favourable, and the performances seemed to be 
greatly appreciated. If the meetings could have 
been continued through September, no doubt the 
lovely summer weather we are now enjoying would 
have attracted still larger crowds to these pleasant 
open-air concerts. Of music ‘‘ within walls” there 
is nothing to chronicle, and at the early date at 
which I write I cannot give any detailed forecast of 
the musical season in our city ; for the works to be 
studied, probable dates of performance, etc., are in 
many instances not yet settled. 

The great event at present in the public mind is 
the forthcoming Festival. The scheme is fully drawn 
out, and stands as follows :—Wednesday morning, 
October 22, Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption,” —principal 
vocalists, Madame Albani, Miss Macintyre, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. 
Watkin Mills, and Mr. Montague Worlock. Wed- 
nesday evening, Miscellaneous Concert. Thursday 
morning, the 23rd, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,”—princi- 
pals, Madame Albani, Madame Hope Glenn, Messrs, 
Iver M‘Kay, Andrew Black, and Mr. Worlock. 
Friday morning, the 24th, Dr. Parry’s “ Judith,” 
—principals, Miss Macintyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. B. Pierpoint, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
Master E. Ridgway, and Master B. Bradner. Friday 
evening, Part I., Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend,”-- 
principals, Madame ‘Albani, Madame Hope Glenn, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Pierpoint, and W. Thomas; Part 
II., Miscellaneous. Saturday morning, the 26th, 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,”—principals, Madame Albani, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd and Black. The 
conductor will be, as usual, Sir Charles Hallé, whose 


‘band is responsible for the accompaniments through- 


out; the chorus master is Mr. Daniel: Rootham, and 
the organist, Mr. George Riseley. The band will 
play Beethoyen’s Symphony No. 8, and Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, at the miscellaneous con- 
certs. Bi-weekly rehearsals are now being held, 
and Sir Charles Hallé has more than once conducted 
the Festival Choir since his return to England, and 
has expressed himself as highly satisfied with the way 
in which they have discharged their duties. The 
tickets for the different concerts are rapidly being 
disposed of, and there is reason to anticipate a 
successful result, both musically and financially. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed 
on the 6th inst., under the direction of Mr. George 
Riseley, and there will probably be six meetings 
before Christmas, 

There will be two concerts given by the Bristol 
Choral Society during the winter, the first before 
Christmas, when Brahams’ “Requiem” and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“‘Hymn of Praise” will be performed. 
The conductor will be Mr. G. Riseley. ; 

Miss Mary Lock’s Popular Chamber Concerts will 
be continued, with the same executants as formerly, 
and of the programmes, as well as those of Mr. 
Pomeroy’s Classical Chamber Concerts, I shall be 
able to speak more fully next month. 

The Ladies’ Nights of the Madrigal, Orpheus Glee, 
Bristol Gleemen’s Societies, and also of the Sociely 
of Instrumentalists, will be given during the season. 

Mr. Barrett’s Choir will shortly reassemble, n 
the concerts of the Bristol Musical Association will 
be given at intervals during the winter. Organ 
recitals by Mr. Riseley will take place at the Colston 
Hall on Saturday nights, and on the first Thursday 
afternoon in each month. 

ee 

Messrs, BREITKOPF AND HARreL have. just 
issued two hitherto unpublished compositions 
Beethoven. The first is a version for pianoforte 
of the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat ; and the sect 
comprises only the first portion of. another 
Concerto in D minor for pianoforte and orchestra. 
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Mr. Henry locafic’s 


Gompositions. 


By G. H. B. 


—_—- 0 —— 


S promised in last month’s Magazine of 
Music, | give herewith as complete a 
list as I can of Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
compositions, with the names of the 

shers. To those who have been apt to 
a conductor than 
as a composer, the largeness of the number of 
his works will come somewhat as a surprise :— 


publi 
look upon Mr. Leslie more as 


ANTHEMS. 


“Fear not, we bring you good 
tidings” (Christmas), ‘ 
“Let God arise baa 5 (Fes- 

tival), . 
“Q have mercy upon me *_Op. 
21 (Lent), . R 


CANTATAS. 


“Daughter of the Isles,” 
“ First Christmas Morn,” 
“Holyrood,” 

“Judith,” . 


Novello & Co. 
Stanley Lucas. 


Novello & Co. 


Novello & Co, 
Cramer & Co. 
Stanley Lucas. 


DueErts-(FEMALE VOICE). 


“Hope's Adieu,” 

“T saw a golden sunbeam fall, - 
“Spanish Serenade,” . 

“The Fan,” 

“The Syrens,” 


HyYMNs. 


“‘ Arise, arise” (Christmas), 
“Watching, praying, waiting,” 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


Polka—‘‘ The Gipsy Queen,” 
Quartette — Pianoforte, Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello, 
Romance for Violoncello, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment, . 
Romance—‘‘ The Ivy,” 
Do.  ‘‘ The Jessamine,” 
Do.  ‘* The Rose,” 
Waltz—*‘ Les Trois Graces,” 


MADRIGALS, 


“Charm me asleep” (six voices), 

“My love is fair” (five voices), . 

“O let me play the fool” (six 
voices), “ j 


MOTETT. 
“Twill extol thee”—Op. 15, . 


OPERA. 
“ Ida,” 


OPERETTA. 
“Romance,” , ‘ eg 


ORATORIO, d 
Ty Immanuel ”"—Op. 8, a i 


ParT Sones. 

“A dream of calm,” . . 

» Sweet love,” . : 

Pi rose of the garden,” . 

"Awake, awake, the flowers un- 
* fold,” , 

“Be present, be faithful e (carol), 

q “Bridal Song,” nee 

Daylight is fading, me seistigested 

1 Down i in a pretty valley,” . 

slumbers -_ your 

eyes,” . e é e ‘ 


Cramer & Co. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 


Novello & Co. 
do. 


Cramer & Co. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Novello & Co. 
do. 


Stanley Lucas. 


Cramer & Co. 


Cock-& Co. 


Cramer & Co. 


* Hail to the Chief!” 

‘* Homeward !” . ‘ 

How sweet “the moonlight 

sleeps, ” 

‘* Flymn of the Moravian Nuns,” 

Jubilee Ode.” .  . eit Ive 

‘* Kind Words,” ° F ‘ 
‘‘Land, Ho!” . oenHiie ‘ 


‘* Lullaby of Life,” 
‘* My soul to God, my heart to 
thee,” e. . ° 


‘** Now the bright morning ‘stee;! 
‘*O gentle Sleep,” . ° . 
** One morning sweet in May,” 

** Rejected Lover,” . i 
**Resurgam!” . ‘er, 








‘* Song of the Flax Spinner,” 
‘*The Angels’ Visit,” 

*¢ The Golden Year,” 

“‘ The Pilgrims,” 

** The Primrose,” 


| ‘*The Rainbow,” ; a 
“‘ The Secret of Life,” ‘ ‘ 


‘©The Troubadour” (S. A. T. B. 
Bpi' i é j ‘ 

‘*The Violet,” . r 

** Thine eyes so bright" 

‘*Up, up, ye dames,” 

“Welcome, Spring,” . 

‘* We roam and rule the sea,” 

‘* When the shades of eve descend- 


bags! ena wi eh wher Bike 
‘* Who is the angel that cometh ?” 
** Ye Mariners of England ” ‘ 


Novello & Co. 
do. — 


do. 
Cramer & Co. 
Stanley Lucas. 

do. 
Novello & Co. 
Stanley Lucas. 


Novello & Co, 
do. 
Cramer & Co, 


Novello & Co. | 


Cramer & Co. 
do. 


Novello & Co. 
do. 


Stanley Lucas. | 


do. 


Novello & Co. 

do, 

do. 

do. 
Cramer & Co. 
Stanley Lucas. 


Cramer & Co. 


Stanley Lucas. | 


Cramer & Co, 


PART-SONGs (ARRANGED). 


‘** Auld Lang Syne,” . F . 
‘* Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms” or melody), 


‘* Cherry: Ripe,” . ; 

‘*Dunois_ the brave” (French 
National Air), 

*‘ God save the Queen, 2 

‘Rule Britannia,” . ¥ 4 

**Scots wha hae,” . 4 

‘‘The Lass of Richmond Hill, 4 


Cramer & Co. 


do. 
Stanley Lucas. 


Novello & Co. 


ParT-Soncs (MALE VoIck). 


**Come fill your a ys ” 
‘* Evening,” 
‘* Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, " 


| “ The red sun is sinking,” 


QUARTETS, 
**O rose of the garden!” (un- 
accompanied), . . 
“Hark ! the lark” (arranged for 
females), . ‘ Fi = 


SCENA. 
‘* Jephthah’s daughter "—Op. 9, 


SONGs, 
‘*A mother watched her we 
child,” . 3 iA, 
“ Annabelle Lee,” 


‘* Are other. eyes bequling ?! (T 
‘*Boat Song,” . . 


| ** By the sunset glow,” ‘ 





‘*Calm and serene is the nigh,” ‘ 
‘© Come, come buy my flowers,” 

“« Fair Nell of Bervie Brae,” 

‘6T do not ask « brighter lot,” 


' “7 saw'a golden sunbeam fall,” . 


*Jephthah’s daughter,” ~ . 
“Last Words,” .- 3) °. 

#8 Memory,” . e 

‘© Merry May,” . 

‘* National Song of Defence,” 

*O Babe, my Son, my Saviour,” 
*O let'‘me sing to thee,” . F 
‘Shall I be remembered?” : 
“* Speed on, my bark,” . 
‘The Beautiful Death,” . 

‘‘ The Boatswain’s Leap,” .. 
“The Brook Side”. w+ 
“The Captain’s Song,”. -.  . 
“ The Cottager’s Song,” : ‘ 





Stanley Lucas. 


Novello & Co. | 


do. 
Stanley Lucas. 


Stanley Lucas. 


Novello & Co. 


Cramer & Co, 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Stanley Lieas. 
Cramer & Co. 

do. \... 

do, 

do, 
Stanley Lucas, 
Cramer & Co. 

do. * 
Stanley Lucas. 
Novello & Co. 
Cramer & Co. 
Stanley Lucas. 
Cramer & Co. 

do, 

do. 

do. - 


Stanley Lucas. 
Cramer & Co: 


| 
Cramer & Co. | 
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| The Christmas Tree” ies chil- 

dren); . ‘ Cramer & Co. 
“The day dies, slowly in the NOS PS 

western sky,” . k Novello & Co.- 
‘* The Fisherman,” . - . Cramer & Co. 
‘The Flower Girl,” . é : do, 
“The Tar’s Dream,” . do. 
“**True Heart’ let your motto be,” 3 do. 


TRIOS, 
¢ ngre Fe. last best gift es 6. A. 


el. Cramer & Co, 
**Memory ” (S. S. and A. , : do. 


TRIOs (FEMALE VOICE). 


*““Good-Night,”. = . .  « ~ Novello & Co. 
‘‘Holiday Song,” .- . « Cramer & Co. 





“Oo happy fair” (arranged), Novello & Co. 
| ‘* Rise again, glad summer sun,” . do, 
‘* The Nightingale ” Serenaee> i do. 
“ The Swallow,” a ‘ - do, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
*‘Clarior ex obscuro” (solo and 
chorus), Cramer & Co, 


| Te Deum and Jubilate "_Op, 1, Novello & Co. 





Mr. joseph Maas’ 
Engfiak §oé6ut., 


eee) See, 


E have received the following letter :— 
Euston VILLA, LoRDsHIP LANE, 
WoovGRrEEN, Sept. 6, 1890. 


Dear S1r,—May.1 point out the incorrectness of 
a very important date in your current issue. The 
writer of the interesting article on Mr. Henry Leslic¢ 
places the date of Mr. Joseph Maas’ first appearance 
as May 22nd, 1863. I perfectly remember the 
occasion myself, and am certain that the date must be 
| Several years subsequent to 1863, as I did not come 
| to London until 1865. I cannot give you the correct 
| year, but should think 1873 would be nearer the 
| mark.—Faithfully yours, W. O. May, 
Editor, Magasine of Music. 


[Will our correspondent pardon us for pointing out 





| 
| 
that the mistake—if mistake it is—is not attributable 
| to our contributor ‘G. H. B.,” but to Mr. Leslie 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| himself. Mr. Leslie fixed the date by reference to a 
private memorandum book, wherein it was recorded 
| that ** Annabel Lee” was first sung on May 22nd, 
1863; and that Mr. Maas, in place of Mr. ‘Sims 
| Reeves, sang it for the first time.—Ep. ]. 





AMONG the artists engaged for the Glasgow Choral 
and Orchestral Concerts are Mesdames Nordica, 
Macintyre, and Moody, Messrs. M‘Kay, Manners, 
and Black, vocalists; Messrs. Paderewski, Sapell- 
nikoff, Lamond, and Stavenhagen, Misses Berthe 
Marx and Fanny Davies, pianists ; Mr. Piatti, violon- 
cellist; and Messrs. Joachim, Sarasate, and Ysaye, 
violinists. ‘The choral works include ‘‘ Messiah,” 
‘*Elijah,” Parry’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia” Ode, and the third 
act. of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” 

ee © 

THE Gasetta Musicale gives a little sketch of a 
Naples artist, Antonio Soldano, who has just died at 
the age of sixty-five. It is both amusing and pathetic 
to. read of this eccentric old flute-player, He was: 
very poor, and made a. scanty livelihood by playing 
at cafés, etc. But he never complained of his 
poverty, nor asked for assistance from anybody. All 
he: wanted. was. a patient listener to his wonderful 
ideas.on musical matters. He had always some new 
scheme for the improvement of an existing musical 
instrument, or the construction of a new one. He 
big portfolio, in which were MS. music- 
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loefter from 
loiverpoof. 


LIVERPOOL, September 1890. 


EARKEST ALICE,—Here I am again, safe 
and sound, and feeling like a gjant 
refreshed after my splendid _ holiday. 
Although we were barely four weeks away, 

we planned our time to such advantage that after 
seeing the principal Swiss lakes we were able to 
pay a short visit to Maggiore and Como. At the 
latter we made Bellagio our headquarters, whence 
we explored the neighbourhood. Right opposite to 
our hotel, on the other side of the lake, was the 
pretty little town of Cadenabbia, where Piatti, the 
celebrated ‘cellist, lives. He has such a sweet little 
villa there. It looks an ideal artist home, nestling 
among the majestic mountains, while the bright blue 
lake ripples peacefully at its foot. One can imagine 
the relief the tired artist must feel on reaching this 
tranquil spot after the excitement and bustle of a 
London season. Unfortunately, he was not at home 
during our sojourn there. It would have been so 
delightful to have met our old friend in his native 
country. Although Italy is generally credited with 
being the land of music, we never heard a note the 
whole time we were there. There was not even a 
barrel - organ — that long-suffering instrument so 
intimately associated with Italians—to break in upon 
our day-dreams with its hpmely sounds. The only 
real musical treat we ha while abroad was at 
Zurich, 

It was at an evening /ée which took place on the 
day of our arrival, The town was crowded with 
visitors, and the local authorities had evidently 
determined to arrange a pleasant surprise for their 
guests. Accordingly, on the evening in question, 
after we had finished faé/e a’héte, and were just 
leaving the hotel, thinking to enjoy a little stroll in 
the cool evening air, our attention was attracted by 
the large number of people who were congregating 
on the banks of the lake. Of course we immediately 
wended our steps thither to find out what was 
happening, and our curiosity was richly rewarded. 
The scene which met our gaze was one which 
almost defies description. For the moment we 
really thought ourselves in fairyland. Large Italian 
gondolas, beautifully draped in brilliant colours, were 
gliding gracefully along the still water. Strings of 
Chinese lanterns suspended from them waved in the 
breeze, marking their progress as they slowly wended 
their way among numberless small boats full of eager 
spectators. All at once a wave of rich melody was 
wafted towards us, borne upon the balmy night air. 
Another and yet another followed quickly in 
succession, each growing more distinct than its 
predecessor, until the whole air vibrated with the 
joyous strains of a Venetian “‘Gondellied.” Louder 
and louder they grew as a stately gondola slowly 
approached bearing the talented singers—a party of 
Neapolitan musicians dressed in their picturesque 
native fisher-costume. By the bright light of their 
Chinese lanterns we could see that they had a ‘cello, 
violins, and several other instruments on board, and 
when the song was finished they commenced playing 
selections from various operas. But whatever they 
did, whether singing or playing, was done with a 
verve and passion which reminded me forcibly of the 
Hungarians, whose spirited band has enlivened so 
many a tedious London entertainment. Up and 
down the lake they went, from bank to bank, their 
ever varying distance from their auditors but serving 
to enhance the beauty of their performance. I felt 
quite an army of cold shivers chase each other down 
my back, it was all so eerie and unlike anything I had 
ever seen or heard before. How you, a lover of 
poetry and sentiment, would have enjoyed it! But 
there is still more to tell. The Neapolitans had 
played several pieces, and were resting a while, when 
the stillness was once more mysteriously broken. 
This time it was the well-known strains of Mendels- 
sohn’s vocal quartet being played on wind instru- 
ments that fell upon our ears. Eagerly did we scan 





the numerous boats, to find out whence this second 
surprise had come, But it was some time before 
we discovered that the sounds proceeded from’ an 
unpretentious little boat occupied by four Swiss 
artists, members of the local orchestra. Thése 
musicians contributed in. no small. measure to the 
success of the evening, and the loud applause which 
succeeded their performance was richly merited. 
Apropos of the local orchestra, I must not forget ‘to 
mention the excellent orchestral concerts which are 
given every evening in the Zurich “‘‘ Tonhalle.” 
They are patronized by *‘ all sorts and conditions of 
men ;” gay students and grave professors, humble 
peasants and fashionable notabilities, rub shoulders in 
the scramble for seats ; and as none of the places are 
reserved, it is ‘first come first served.”’ Instead 
of the audience sitting in rows, as is customary 
in England, the floor of the hall is studded 
with small tales, round which the people ‘sit, 
the men with a glass of beer before them, and 
the ladies sipping various syrups. It is refreshing 
to note how heartily these concerts are enjoyed. 
Whenever any well-known operatic air or student 
song is played, the citizens all’ join in, sing- 
ing lustily and their enthusiasm is so infectious 
that many of the strangers present follow their ex- 
ample, and help to swell the impromptu chorus. On 
Sundays these performances are especially crowded. 
The artisans and tradespeople who are working 
busily throughout the week, all flock to the hall on 
their day of rest. It does one’s heart good to see 
mothers and fathers, with their little ones, dressed in 
their best clothes, and looking oh ! sospick and span, 


drowning care and anxiety in a flood of sweet music |: 


instead of in a sea of ale. Although there is no 
restriction placed upon the sale of intoxicating liquor, 
I never saw one case of drunkenness. Can it be 
because the concert-hall offers superior attractions to 
the public-house, that the Swiss artisan and mechanic 
are able to retain full possession of their intellect on 
the Sabbath-day? But perhaps I ought to deplore 
this state of affairs, and advocate the more. virtuous, 
more elevating, more saintly custom of whiling away 
the twenty-four hours between Saturday night and 
Monday morning in a state of sottish imbecility, 
which it would be wronging: the lowest animal to 
describe as bestial ? 

I cannot give you any Liverpool news in this 
letter, as having only just returned home, I have not 
yet had time to glean any local intelligence, except 
the delightful news that Patti will sing at the Philhar- 
monic Hall on the 31st of October ; that Lady Hallé, 
Miss Macintyre, Mesdames Tavary, Anna Williams, 
Hope Glenn, Nordica, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Carl 
Fuchs, Leonard Borwick, Paderewski, etc., are an- 
nounced to appear at the Philharmonic  Society’s 
concerts ; that Mr. Argent’s approaching series of 
orchestral concerts promise to be, a success; that 
« » « » I really cannot remember any more, so good- 
bye, dear child.—With much love, your affectionate 
sister, NETTA. 





Rotes on Musical loife 
in BirmingRam. 


IGNS of renewed. vitality-are again surround- 
ing us, and concerts. and musical recitals 
strews the table’ with their programmes. 
First of the more important series are those 

of Messrs, Harrison, whose ballots for seats at their 
forthcoming concerts were held on September. 25 
and 26, and left but few to be disposed of. ._Madame 
Patti is this year replaced by Madame Albani, and 
many other of the best. known names. amongst 
vocalists and instrumentalists are to be found in their 
scheme.. The last concert of the season will, -as 
usual, be .signalized by the performances of Sir 
Charlés and. Lady Hallé, with the support of the 
celebrated Hallé band ; and at this concert we shall, 
moreover, be revisited by Mr. Santley, 

Mr. Stockley’s series of orchestral concerts, of 
which, at the time of writing, the. full scheme is not 
yet published, will be as interesting and attractive as 





<a ead 
ever ; and the Festival Choral Society will also 9; 
four concerts, besides |the annual Christmas = 
ante ‘of the?! Messiah.) “Wheit) first oad 
October 23 will include “The Loreley” of Mendel. 
sohn and_Sir.Arthuf Sallivan’s ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 
The ‘various ‘musical “societies: are ‘again-in full 
work, and very successful performances haye been 
given of the ‘‘ Elijah” by the Birmingham Choral 
and Orchestral Association on September 20, and of 
the “‘ Messiah ” on September 27 by the Midland 
Musical Society, the series of Saturday Pp, 
Concerts having been inaugurated by Mr. 
on the 13th. Our’ organ ‘is’ also again in cx 
requisition, the Saturday afternoon recitals %; 
commenced ‘on September ‘6 with a performance 
by the city organist, Mr. -Perkins, who ‘has very 
wisely provided for a succession of distinguished 
performers on the instrument in the, following weeks, 
The last,.of the open-air concerts, held in, the 
Edgbaston Botanical Gardens on August 30, was 
very pleasantly signalized: by the presentation of a 
handsome silver-mounted baton to Mr, F, W, 
Humphreys, the veteran conductor of the Theatre 
Royal, who has been responsible for the arrangement 
and conducting of these concerts during the summer 
months. The baton, which was the gift of the band, 
was presented by Mr. Griffin. 
R. B. BANDINELLI. 









MiddfesbrougR Notes, 


—0 + 


T will be seen from the following prospective 
arrangements that the coming season will 
be an important as well as eventful one, 
The Musical Union, which shows such a 

splendid record in the past under its able conductor 
Mr. N. Kilburn, is busy rehearsing ‘“‘The Golden 
Legend,” for its first concert. The chorus promises 
to be exceptionally good;*and special care will 
be given to the selection of the band. The soloists 
engaged for the work are, Mesdames Agnes 
Larkcom and Marian Mackenzie, and: Messrs, 
Edwin Houghton and John Bridson. The second 
concert will consist of a Song Recital by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel, who will make their first appearance 
in the district. It will be a treat to hear these artists 
together, their duet-singing being well-nigh perfect, 
and it is to be hoped that some of Mr. Henschel’s 
own compositions may be heard. Herr Bernhard 
Stavenhagen also makes his first appearance in 
Middlesbrough at the same concert, and there is no 
doubt that his playing will inspire his audience here 
with the same enthusiasm that it does elsewhere. On 
this occasion unaccompanied part-songs are to be sung 
by the chorus. The third concert is of a miscellaneous 
character, with full orchestra, soloists, and chorus. 
The committee announce the provisional engagement 
of Miss Macintyre, whose singing for the Musical 
Union last season evoked such spontaneous enthusiasm. 
The talented soprano may be assured of a cordial 
welcome on her second appearance. 

Mr. Felix Corbett. announces a series of three 
ballad concerts, for which he has engaged the follow- 
ing array of artists :—Mesdames Albani, Nordica, 
Fanny Moody, Antoinette Sterling, Hope Glenn, and 
Eleanor Rees ; Messrs. Henry Edward Piercy, Charles 
Banks, Charles Manners, Signor Foli, and Mr. 
Santley ; Miss Nettie Carpenter (solo violinist) ; 
Mdlle. Janotha (solo pianist); the concert-giver 
appearing as solo pianist at the first concert. Madame 
Albani’s visit is being looked forward to as a 
“event,” and amongst other things will sing a dainty 
and taking. song, “ Butterflies,” by Mr, Felix 
Corbett ; the clever young pianist has also written 
new song entitled “Say but the. Word,” which will 
in all probability be sung by, Signor Foli at the first 
concert. Miss Fanny Moody’s reappearance 
being anticipated with great pleasure, for her delight- 
ful singing at Mrs. Whatford’s “ Rose Maiden ; 
concert has not been forgotten. It will be interesting 
to note how Mr. Charles Banks’, fine tenor, voice has 
still further improved, aftes; his. sojourn in Italy 
With, such.a number of vocalists at each concert, 
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ood ‘quartets or! trios would form a 
ede Mr, | Corbett's «bold ; enterprise 
deserves all encouragement, and: itis to: be trusted 
that he will meet with the support ‘lie ‘so truly 
deserves. In addition to other fixtures, Mr. Sims 
Reeves will give a farewell concert in January, and 
it isa sine qua non that his many admirers: will ‘rally 
round the veteran tenor. i 
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Tue fourth meeting of the German Choral Societies 
at Vienna has excited the warmest interest there, the 
German singers from all parts having been, mist 
heartily received. The artistic value of theyper- 
formances seems to have been very high. oY & 

* * * 


THE 200th performance of: ‘‘Lohengrin” took 

place in Vienna on the roth of August. 
** # 

Von BULtow is to conduct the Philharmonic 
Concerts in Berlin this winter. There are to be ten 
concerts in the series, from October to March. Four 
of Beethoven’s symphonies will be given, those in 
C minor, F major, B major, and C major, as 
well as the first of Schumann, the unfinished of 
Schubert, one of Haydn’s, one of Mozart’s, Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch Symphony and Raff's ‘‘ Lenore,” 
the C minor of Brahms, and a nv work by the same 
composer. The new symphonic poem, ‘‘Tod und 
Verklirung,” by Richard Strauss, lately brought out 
at Eisenach, the sixth symphony of Dvorak, and other 
novelties are promised, as well as several overtures of 


Wagner. 
“gn * * * 


Miss MACINTYRE, who has beer. singing at Kroll’s 
Theatre in Berlin, receives high praise from the 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung. "er réles were, Leonora 
in “Il Trovatore,” Marguerite’ in ‘* Faust,” and 
Valentine in ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” ‘The critic of the 
above-mentioned newspaper says her voice is sympa- 
thetic, fresh, and well-trained ; she is said to possess 
great talent for the stage, and to be unspoiled by the 
atmosphere of the coudésses ; and finally, to be a singer 


of whom Wagner would approve. Her only fault. 


seems to have been that she_sang in Italian, instead 
of in German. P¢ 
xe * 

MADAME AMALIA JOACHIM, whovhas been teaching 
this summer at Aigen, near Salzburg, will return to 
her usual residence at Elberfeld in October, and 
continue to give lessons there. She does not intend 
to give up concert -singing, however, as she, has 
accepted numerous engagements for the winter. 
During the month of October she is to appear at 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Bremen, and to sing a number 
of new songs. 

* *& * 

AN Offertory and a Tantum ergo of Schubert, 
dating from 1828, the year of his death, and only 
recently discovered, were heard for the first’ time at 
the Eisenach Festival. 


* * & 


One of the best known Italian musical critics, the 
Marquis Francesco d’Arcais, died on the 15th of 


' August, at Castelgandolfo, of cancer of the stomach, 


From 1854 he had written for’ DL? Opgnione, and more 
recently for other joutnals also. His own works, 
! due Precettori, Sganarello, La Guerra amorosa, ete. 
Were not particularly successful. 


* * & 


Ox the 27th August (15th according to the Russian 
calendar) took place the first of the International 
Petitions, instituted by Rubinstein. It was held 

at St. Petersburg, as our readers, are aware, and the 
hext will be in Berlin in 1895 ; the third in Vienna in 
1900, and the fourth in Paris in 1905 ; so that it will 
be twenty years before the turn of St. Petersburg 
Pa round again, The pianist, M. Dubarrow, of 
Petersburg, and the composer, M, Busoni, of 
Helsingfors, won the’ two prizes of 5000 francs each. 





Tue Emperor William’ Ik. has given to each of 
the great German Conservatoriums, a copy of: the 
complete musical -works of Frederick:.the Great, 
recently published... at. Leipzig: by» Breitkopf and 

ceri * ** 

THERE ‘were 919 students’ at ‘the’ Vienna’ Con- 
servatorium last year. 
ee * ; ' 

THE statue, of: Mendelssohn by Wemet, destined 
for the town of Leipzig, has been sent to Brunswick 
to’ be cast in bronze.’ The head is said to be very 
fine indeed... The figure holds in the right hand a 
batop, and:in the left 2 music-book. 

* ee 


THE Diisseldorf Concert Hall has been enlarged 
and illuminated by electric light, at a cost of 1,102,000 
marks, 

eee 

THERE ‘was an. alarm’ of fire at. the Paris. Opera 
House, on the night of the 28th of August, but the 
damage done was very slight, a quarter of an hour's 
work having sufficed to extinguish the flames. 

xa * 


THE Opéra-Comique was to have opened on the 
1st of September with the ‘‘Barber of Seville,” but 
in consequence of the indisposition of thtee of the 
principal singers, ‘‘Le Domino Noir” -had to’ be 
substituted. There have been extensive alterations 
and improvements during the two months while this 
theatre was closed. The flooring of the stage has 


been renewed. 
**# eo 


THE Neue Mustkzeitung tells of a curious little 
experience of Liszt’s in 1835. He was making a 
concert tour in France, and on one occasion had the 
pleasuresof ‘making his bow. before.an audience of 


| seven! He kept a calm front, however, and invited 


the ‘‘chosen few”-to go with him to his hotel, 
whither he had the piano carried. Arrived there, he 
played to them, and after the concert entertained 
them to supper. The next evening, at the second 
concert, the hall was too small for the audience. a 

* ok * , 


A MONUMENT has been erected in the Montmartre 
Cemetery, Paris, to Madame. Carlotta Patti de 
Munck. Underneath’ a bronze medallion on the 
front of the stone is the date of her death, 27th June 
1889, and a poetic tribute from Alphonse Karr (Nice, 
1886), in which he compares the singer to the little 
maiden in the fairy tale, out of whose mouth dropped 
pearls and diamonds whenever she opened her 
lips. 

** & 

THE death is announced, at the age of thirty-five, 
of'M. Maximo Cherubini, the grandson of the illus- 
trious composer. 

oe 

A VIENNA correspondent of the Figaro having said 
that Richter conducted Wagner's music with his 
right hand, and that of French composers with his 
left, Richter addressed an ‘interesting letter to the 
editor of the Figaro, in which he explains that he is 
obliged to give his right hand a rest sometimes, and 
that it is only on this account that he sometimes 
conducts with his left. He does this when the 
works performed are very well known to his 
orchestra, and quotes ‘‘ Rienzi,” “ Lohengrin,” and 
‘* Carmen,” as coming under this category. But he 
protests against the imputation of despising French 
music. On the contrary, he has great-veneration for 
the French masters, : 
** * 


THE following particulars may be worth noting, as 
showing the popularity of Hérold’s operas, ‘‘ Zampa,” 
first given in 1831, has now been nearly 600. times 
performed in Paris, ‘‘ Le Pré.auxclercs.”, nearly 1500 
times. ‘‘Zampa” has; been, performed,in, Brussels 
from the year, 1832, and in Vienna from the same 
year, London and Naples produced it in 1833, 
Milan, Lisbon, and... Venice followed. soon. _ Pougin 
suggests that the Opera, the Opera-Comique, and 
L’Eden should combine to have a grand celebration 
on the 28th Janpary 1891, in honour of Hérold. 








Next year will be the rooth anniversary of the 
birth of Hérold; Meyerbeer, and Charles Gzerny, and 


of the death of Mogart. -Pougiit, in Ze Mnestreh 


had aminteresting=article on the first - mentioned 
composer. (He says, by the way, that Hérold and 
Weber were very like each .other in their artistic 
aims, as in their early death.) 
eee a 
Le Ménestrel announces the death, at the agé of 
sixty-five, of Mdlle. Pauline Dameron, who was Well 
known in the literary and artistic world of Paris, five- 
and-twenty years ago, as the sincere and disinterested 
friend of the aged composer Auber. The latter, who 
died in 1870, at the age of eighty-eight, was tenderly 
cared for in his last years by Mdlle. Dameron. She 
sang for twenty years at the Opera, where she under- 
took the parts of Rachel in “La Juive,” Alice in 
** Robert le Diable,” etc. 


* 8 * 


Tue 11th of February 1891 will be the rgoth 
anniversary of the birth of Grétry, at Ligge. One of 
the most important musical associations of that town, 
La Légia,. is: considering in what mahner the‘ day 
may be celebrated. » No doubt something worthy of 
the composer of ** Richard Coeur de Lion,’’ ‘\Zémire 
et Azor,” ete., will result from their deliberations, 


* * & 


M. LaMoureEvx’s concerts during his October tour 
in Holland and Belgium are to be given as follows : 
—On the 16th at Rotterdam ; on the 17th, 18th, and 
19th at Amsterdam; on the 20th and 2ist at the 
Hague ; on the 22nd at Harlem; on the 23rd at 
Arnheim; on the 24th at Utrecht; on the 25th at 
Anvers; on the 26th at Brussels; on the 27th at 
Li¢ge; on the 28th at Ghent; on the 29th at 
Brussels. The programme of the first. Brussels 
concert will be entirely French, while that of the 
second is to consist of Wagner’s music only, 


* * 


M. EpovArb pe Vos, professor at the Ghent Con- 
servatorium, is dead, at the age of fifty-seven. 


* 3h ok 


THE operetta which Suppé is. composing for the 
Theater an den Wien will’ be called ‘Der ‘Bajazzo,” 
The librettists are MM.. Victor Léon and H. Von 
Waldberg.: ++ 

** * 

DIFFERENT reports are given of the opera of 
‘* Cordelia,” by Solovieff, the Russian composer, 
which was lately given at Prague. Some praise it 
very highly, others say it is too long, and that part, 
at least, of its success was due to the attentions of the 
claqueurs. 

xe o 

LE1PzIG is to be the first town to erect a monument 
to Wagner. It is to be placed quite close to the old 
theatre. 

** * 

PADEREWSKI, the pianist who was so successful in 
London last season, is to appear this winter in Berlin 
for the first time. Sophie Menter is also to play this 
winter in Germany, after a long absence. She will 
give concerts in Berlin. Teresa Carreno intends to 
take up her abode in Berlin shortly. It is also 
announced that Eugen d’Albert means to remove in 
November to Lichtenfeld, near Berlin, where he has 
bought a villa; so that the news of his intended 
residence for the winter at Meran was incorrect, 
Scharwenka is in Berlin at present, but intends to go 
back to America in January, as he has many concert 
engagements to fulfil there. 


* +s 
‘Liszr’s “ Saint Elizabeth” is to be presented at the 
Cologne Theatre in October, as nearly as possible 


after ‘the model of the late extremely well received 
Vienna performances. 


“ee 


BRUSSELS possesses 71 musical societies, and if we. 


include those of Schaerheck, etc., the number rises to 
136,-—pretty fais for a population of 500,000... Malines 


has .295 » Anyers,, 33; . Lonvain, 433. Litge, 43; 


Ghent, 47... These, figures are taken from the fourth 
official report issued by M. Jules Dufrane. ie, 
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Uncongregationaf | 
Singing: 


HE Standard recently took up as a topic for | 
the ‘‘ off season,” ‘* Uncongregational Sing- | 
ing.” Correspondents cried out about the 
“‘showy” musical performances now common | 

in many of our churches, and in which the congrega- | 
tion merely play the part of audience. What with | 


‘I suppose the popular taste sometimes seems 
capricious to a composer?” 

“Some of my neglected pieces are, I confess, my 
favourite children, and others that pleased me little 
have pleased the public most. But in regard to 


| *For Ever,’ you may remember how it sprang into 


success. Grossmith first sang it in a comedietta at 
the Gaiety Theatre, and in consequence of this cir- 
cumstance it reached the ear of Santley, to whom its 
success is, of course, chiefly due.” 

Signor Tosti works at all times and places. 

‘* Sometimes,” he went on, ‘‘I am engaged upon 
a score fora month. At another time I will write a 
song in an hour. In the one case it is inspiration, in 
the other effort; although, speaking generally, I 


the congregations are altogether ‘‘out of it,” and ; 
have to leave the singing entirely to the choir. | never attempt to compose unless the occasion moves 


There is, however, something to be said for a good | me, or I am particularly pleased with a set of verses. 
musical service, “but unfortunately the singing in | By the way, you would be surprised at the amount 
many of our churches is not always musical or good. | of poetry that is sent to me in the course of a year. 
Small and incompetent choirs will attempt what can | It would be impossible to use a hundredth part of it. 
only be properly done by well-trained, capable | Hitherto I have always made a point of returning the 
singers. The result. is sometimes unsatisfactory and | MS., but I'am really considering whether I am under 
depressing. If the congregation are not to sing they | any moral or legal obligation to do so.” 
ought to be able to listen with some sort of pleasure. | “Who has written the words of most of your 
It is rather striking to note how fashion rules, even | songs?” 

‘*I should say Mr. F. Weatherly and Clifton 


in church matters. Some little time ago it was the | 
custom for parsons to preach extempore, and the | Bingham, the writer of the words of ‘The Venetian 


result was often rather painful. Curates, who might Song.’ My latest work (‘I Dare to Love Thee,’) has 
perhaps be able to string together some innocent | been to set to music some verses written by Marie 


anthems, claborate services, and musical responses, | 
| 
| 


platitudes in a written discourse, took to preaching 
extempore sermons, the consequence being some 
very tedious, halting, and laboured performances. 
Now, when musical services are the rage, every 
clergyman thinks he must intone. The result is, 


Corelli.” 

** Are you still teaching singing to any members of 
our Royal Family?” 

“Only to the Princess Louise,” he replies. ‘‘ Yes, 
her Royal Highness is an apt pupil, as, indeed, was 
the Princess Beatrice, to whom I gave lessons at 





that some, who can hardly distinguish one note 
4 . 
from another, flounder about in a hopeless manner 


that is positively droll to hear. There is no real” 
reason why clergymen who have no ear save for | 


ornamental purposes should try to intone. The 
choir could sing the responses without their aid. 
Indeed, when unmusical clergymen go wobbling 
about on all sorts of wrong notes they only make 
a bad choir sing rather worse. 





Signor Gosdti 


Onterviewed. | 


eeouemen . hammered 


Pall Mall Gasette reporter has interviewed 
the well-known composer of ‘‘ For Ever 
and For Ever.” 

‘* My first two songs, ‘Non m’ama pit’ 
and ‘ Ti Rapirei,’” he explained, ‘‘ were sent in turn 
to all the principal publishers, Ricordi among them. 
Ricordi, like the rest, sent them back, and I got them 


issued by a small printer in Milan. Some time after | 


this I left the Conservatoire and determined to try my 
fortune in Rome. At Rome I managed to give a 
concert, at which I sang my two songs. Somehow 
or other from that time they became popular, and 
ultimately Ricordi wrote to me asking my permission 


to publish them, They had apparently quite for- | 
gotten that about five or six years previous they had | 


rejected these very songs. I explained that the songs 
were being printed in Milan, and said that they could 


have the right of publishing them also on the payment | 


of £40, which was a large sum for an unknown 
writer to ask. Since that time, I suppose, about 
fifty thousand copies have been sold in Italy,” 

‘* And those were the first of how many songs, 
Signor Tosti?” 

**Oh, about two hundred in Italian, French, and 
English. About forty in English, I think. ‘For 
Ever and For Ever,’ my first English song, was 
written during a visit to London in 1876. I was at 
the house of Mrs. Singleton (‘Violet Fane’) one 
evening in company with several of her musical 
friends, when she showed us some verses. On read- 


ing them we all agreed to set them to music, Mrs, | 


Singleton deciding which should be published. Mine 
was chosen, and although, from the artistic point of 
view I sincerely admired one or two of the others, I 
had an instinctive feeling that it would take the 
public ear.” 


Osborne.” 





| ®reacBer and Mudician. 


SoME REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. 


— 0—— 


HE E£xfositor for September published the 
first instalment of Mr. Arthur W. Hutton’s 
personal reminiscences of Cardinal New- 
man. Mr. Hutton was for seven years a 

| priest in the Oratory at Birmingham, and in close 
| intimacy with Newman. 

| ** Newman,” says Mr. Hutton, ‘‘ was passionately 
| fond of music of a certain type, and was himself a 
| very fair musician of the old school, That is to say, 
| up to the year 1879 he frequently took the second 
| violin in quartets of Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart, 

' and performed the part with scrupulous accuracy, but 
| without (so far as I can recollect) any verve or fire. 

| He was very slow and painstaking in getting his 


| 
| instrument perfectly into tune, and he held it low, 





| against the chest, rather than against the neck, as 

was, I believe, the old-fashioned method. His 

interest in music hardly extended beyond the works 
| of the classical composers above named, and it was 

only for orchestral music, or for concerted pieces for 
| stringed instruments, that he cared, Chorus-singing 
of the dignified oratorio style had no attractions for 
| him; and the same was true of organ-playing. For 
| many years he was content to, have in the church of 
the Oratory a most miserable and inadequate instru- 
ment; and when one of the community made a 
present to the church of a really fine one, he almost 
| resented the donation ; apparently because its effect 
| was to render less necessary the occasional perform- 
ance of High Mass with an orchestra, in which he 
| really delighted. Operatic music was more to his 
_taste than the solemn and serious oratorio, and 
| Beethoven was his favourite composer. Of course, 
| he was precluded by his position from ever hearing 
| an opera dramatically performed. I was with him 
| when Wagner’s ‘Supper of the Apostles’ was per- 
| formed at the Birmingham Musical Festival, I think 
in 1876; and it made no impression on him whatever. 
| No doubt it is not a good specimen by which to 
| judge of Wagner's peculiar genius; still it shows 
jeer power; but to Newman it seemed to 
| convey no ideas but those of eccentricity and noise. 
| Much the same was the case when we were present 


at the first rehearsal before the production of 

‘ Redemption’ in 1882. The composer himself oq. 
ducted, and was presented to the Cardinal, and the 
managers of the Festival were extremely anxious that 
he should pay him some compliment on his work. 
but he would say nothing, save that he could no, 
judge by a first hearing, though in this case much of 
the music is certainly intelligible enough to be at once 
appreciated.” 





O@Wftaf a Srima Monna 
Oraind On 


—_- 0 : 


ADAME NEVADA gives some details of 
the régime she follows on the day pre. 
ceeding an evening’s performance, In 
the first place, and I consider this part 

essential (she says), I never talk. Anything that | 
have to say must be uttered in a whisper, and | 
speak as little as possible. I rise at half-past seven, 
and take my bath. Breakfast, consisting of tea, 
bread, and a sirloin steak, is served at half-past 
eight. Then I go to Mass, and afterwards drive 
for two hours and walk for one hour more, unless 
the weather is stormy, fresh air and exercise being 
very essential for me. I dine at three, taking strong 
clear broth, another sirloin steak, rice, baked pota. 
toes, and roast chicken, but no salad, concluding 
with stewed prunes or baked apples and cream, | 
.take one glass of good claret during the repast, 

After dinner I go to bed for two hours, and try, if 
possible, togo to sleep. I dress at home, and usually 
arrive at the theatre just five minutes before the cur- 
tain rises. After the performance 1 take a supper 
composed of soup and beef, and a single glass of 
beer. Iam very careful to avoid overheating, either 
in my rooms or my dress. I rely greatly for my 
health and strength, not only on nourishing food, 
but on constant exercise in the open air. Some 
Italian professors of singing insist upon their pupils 
remaining in bed during the entire day preceding an 
appearance in public. But it would be impossible 
for me to follow such a rule; I should break down 
under it in a week. ~ 


A gournafist’s ddea of 
®andemonium. 


—-0:— 








VERACIOUS Cardiff scribe, ‘‘ Spinnaker 
Boom” of the Evening Express to wit, 
tells how he has been afforded a faint 
idea of what pandemonium is like. 

‘‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘a very dear friend of mine 
living next door, who spends his Sundays extracting 
music from a cornet. This gives him and the comet 
much trouble, because the music doesn’t come oul 
very easily. It wants coaxing. He was playing 4 
nice hymn tune in the sitting-room, and his small 
brother was doing what he could with a bassoon in 
the breakfast-room. I was greatly amused for 4 
time, but at the end of three hours it got a bit tire- 
some. After a bit I began shifting from comer to 
corner, but the music didn’t stop. I became fidgety, 
then cross, and then warm} so I threw open the 
window. At that instant a piano across the way 





began to play, and as that window across the wey 
was also open, there was nothing to prevent me get: 
ting the full benefit of the music. The um 

combination of sounds annoyed a dog, and he began 
protesting. I sank back in my chair exhausted, and 
for an hour and a half I patiently listened to ‘Paddy 
Duffy’s Cart’ from the coronet, ‘ Hold the Fort’ from 
the bassoon, ‘We shall be ‘satisfied’ (Moody and 
Sankey) on the piano, with much vocal accompall: 
ment, and long melancholy wails from an agonised 
rough terrier, all going together with all their might 
This, I claim, is the nearest approach to 





monium you can get in this world.” ” 
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ug ofa never Sing 
again-in ®arid.”’ 
An ANECDOTE OF JENNY ErNnp. “' 
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UCY HAMILTON HOOPER, in a Paris | 
| letter, tells the following anecdote of | 


Jenny Lind :— ; 

‘©A Baron told me of a scene that he 

witnessed at the Opera long years ago, the: trial 
hearing of a pale, plain girl, with abundant fair 
tresses and great blue eyes. He brought, by his 
description, the scene vividly before me ; the dimly- 
lighted house, the fair-haired child upon the stage, 
and in the proscenium box, superb and haughty, the 
splendid prima donna of the day, Rosina Stoltz, 
whose empire over the Opera and the heart of its 
manager was sO supreme that none of the operas 
composed for the Grand Opera in those days con- 
tained mdre than one female ré/e of any importance, 
as witness, ‘La Favorita,’ ‘La Reine de Chypre,’ 
etc. 

“The song ended, Madame Stoltz leaned over 
and said something to the manager, who advanced 
to the young singer, expressing in polite and empty 
phrases his regret that her talent and her voice were 
unsuited to the requirements of Grand Opera. She 
heard him in silence, and folding ‘her modest shawl 
about her, she glided from the stage. Arrived at the 
exit door, she looked back. 

“*T bid you adieu, Monsieur,’ she said quietly. 
‘One day you will implore me to return, but I never 
will return, I shall never sing again in Paris.’ : 

“A few years later, when every Opera director in 
Paris was at that young girl’s feet,-praying her to 
accept any possible terms, the memory of that night 
stood between her and the Parisian public, and de- 
prived Paris of the delight of even listening to the 
greatest singer of the century, for the pale, blue-eyed 
maiden was Jenny Lind.” 


Measuring a Grain’ 
Speed By Musdicaf 


@one. 
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N ingenious contrivance for indicating the 
speed of railway trains is a French inven- 
tion. The apparatus consists of simply 
putting in play a cord giving a normal 

musical note. Connected with this is an arm carry- 
ing a stylus which marks its vibrations upon a piece 
of paper covering a cylinder which turns by its own 
weight, 

All this mechanism is in a small box, which can 
tasily be placed among the ballast between the 
sleepers, and which begins to register the moment 
«train reaches it and begins to pass over it. Addi- 
tional features consist of tubes secured to three 
wooden pedals placed along the outside of one of 
the rails. When the wheel passes the pedal a little 
cork button placed in a hole in th pedal is forced 
down, and the air which is compressed raises-a valve 
and sets a spring vibrating. The wheel acts similarly 
upon the other pedals, and, the. result is that three 
marks are made upon the cylinder, which indicate 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of the opera- 
tion, _The three pedals are two metres apart, so that 
there is a space of six metres covered by the system. 

The speed of the train is then determined by the 
bumber of vibrations indicated, which through the 
known number of vibrations per second given by the 
musical note can be readily ascertained, as the more 
™pidly the train runs over the distance between the 
: = the smaller will be. the, number of vibrations 

on the cylinder. Convenient tables are pre- 
Pared showing to the practical observer the exact 


has og : ’ ; : 
-., Playing &ight 
@Pnstrumenté ‘af Onee. 
HERE. is.reported. to. be a young coloured 
’ man in St: Louis, who plays: eight musical 
instruments at one time, and has. but two 
fingers. Around his. neck is a brass and 
leather contrivance which holds all the wind instru- 
ments’ he plays upon, so that by bending his head 
slightly he can reach them with his mouth. Under 
one foot is an electric button which connects with the 
snare drum and electric bells. On his left stands the 
big bass, which he plays along with the cymbals by 
means of'a cord fastened to his left elbow. On the 
other side hangs the triangle, which he operates with 
his right elbow, moving in and out in chicken-wing 
fashion. On his’head he fastens a frame with bells 
upon it, which he shakes at the proper time. While 
he is going through all these motions with his arms, 
head, and feet, he carries the air he is playing on 
the harp, which is fastened to the same framework as 
the wind instruments. He is a complete orchestra in 
himself. 


Quicker Chan lsightning. 
THE ACTION OF THE HUMAN Bopy OvuTsTRIPS 
EVERYTHING, 
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LECTRICITY itself is outstripped by that 
old-fashioned machine, the human body. 
It appears that power can,'so to speak, be 
generated in the brain, transmitted through 
the nerves, and developed in the muscles in an infini- 
tesimal fraction of a second. It is stated that a 
pianist, in playing a presto of Mendelssohn, played 
5595 notes in four minutes and three seconds. The 
striking of each of these notes, it has been estimated, 
involved two movements of the finger, and possibly 
more. Again, the movement of the wrists, elbows, 
and arms can scarcely be less than one movement for 
each note. As twenty-four notes were played each 
second, and each involves three movements, we would 
have seventy-two voluntary movements per second. 
Again, the place, the force, the time, and the dura- 
tion of each of these movements were controlled. 
All these motor reactions were conditioned upon a 
knowledge of the position of each finger of each hand 
before it was moved, while moving it, as well as of 
the auditory effect to force and pitch, all of which 
involves at least equally rapid sensory transmissions. 
If we add to this the work of the memory in placing 
the notes in their proper position, as well as the fact 
that the. performer at the same time participates in 
the emotions the selection describes, and feels the 
strength and weaknesses of the performance, we 
arrive at a truly bewildering network of impulses, 
coursing along at inconceivably rapid rates. Such 
estimates show, too, that we are capable of doing 
many things at once. The mind is not a unit, but is 
composed of higher and lower centres, the available 
fund of attention being distributed among them. 


| 
|“ Aceidenfafa. -~ 
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Tue photograph of Max Hambourg in last month's 
issue was reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. 
Elliott & Fry. ; 

eee 

As Easter in 1891 falls early, on March 29th, Mr. 
Arthur Chappell will be obliged to begin the Monday 
Popular Concert season about the middle of October, 
much to his own and the (aristocratic) subscribers’ 
inconvenience. Last year (1889) the concerts began 
on October 28th, in prospect of Easter in 1890 on 
April 6th. In 1888 the season opened on November 
12th, simply because the next Easter (A.D. 1889) fell 
so late as April 218t. In 1887, again, the concerts 
began on October 24th, as the next.Easter (A.D. 
1888) fell on April 1st. Mr. Chappell is compelled 
to secure his margin Of season, so as‘to end on the 
Monday: before Easter in every year, 


** * 


Mr. G, W. L. MARSHALL-HACL has accepted the 
Chair of Music at Melbourne University, offered to 
him, we understand, on the recommendation of Sir 
William Robinson. The value of the post is £1000 


per annum. 
wee 


A NEW musical instrument called the Violinette 
has been invented, which claims the following advan- 
tages.. It has a rich, sonorous tone exactly similar to 
that of the violin ; it is so easy to learn that it can be 
thoroughly mastered by any one without the slightest 
previous knowledge of music in a few weeks; it is 
equally suitable for either lady or gentleman ; it has 
a beautiful effect either as a solo instrument, or when 
accompanied by the piano; it is easily tuned, and 
costs very little for strings, etc. ; a large assortment 
of music is published for it; it has a full compass, is 
handsome in appearance, and very portable. 


*x** * 


A NEW instrument has been invented in Germany. 
It is to be played in the same way as the pianoforte, 
but the keys do not strike on the ordinary strings ; 
they act upon a mechanism which produces the 
sounds from six violins, two violas, and two violon- 
cellos concealed in the body of the instrument. The 
inventor is Franz Kithmeyer, of Presburg. 
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. Mr. HERON-ALLEN’S De:Fidiculis Bibliographia, 
to be published soon, is said to be one of the most 
complete works on the violin ever written. 


* * & 


PRESENTATION TO MR. Henry LeEsLie.—At a 
meeting of the Herefordshire Philharmonic Society, 
at the Shire Hall, Hereford, on August 28th, Mr. 
Henry Leslie, who, as our contributor G,. H. B. 
pointed out in last month’s Magazine, has been the 
conductor for a great number of years, was presented 
with an address upon his retirement, A sum of 
£400 had also been subscribed, with which to make 
him a presentation, and at Mr. Leslie’s request a 
committee was recently formed to consult Sir George 
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R.. STRACHAN, musicseller, Galashiels, 
has lately had fitted up in a room off his 
wareroom a telephonic apparatus, specially 
prepared for taking up musical. sounds, 

and has. been giving a series of concerts, consisting of 

vocal and instrumental selections, songs, glees, etc. : 
these concerts being transmitted. over the wires of the 

National Telephone Co. to a kiosk. which has been 

built near the band-stand in: the grounds of the 

Edinburgh Exhibition, are very much enjoyed by the 

public. The music loses little in volume, and, if 

anything, gains in sweetness. So surprising is the 
effect, that, many, persons find it incredible that the 


Grove with the object of giving the money to found a 
scholarship ‘at: the Royal College of;Music. . It was 
announced that this had been done, and that the 
scholarship would be open to pupils from the diocese 
of Hereford and the county of Shropshire. 
ee : 
THE Emperor of Germany has presented to the 
Berlin Conservatorium a complete copy of the com- 
positions of Frederick the Great, recently published 
by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel. | 
we. * * 

RUBINSTEIN is said to be engaged in writing a 
volume of thoughts about music and musicians which, 
says the Allgemeine Musikseitung, he intends to 
publish. pe Sibi FPG ‘ 
Two sons of Carl Reinecke, the well-known con- 


ductor of the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, have started as 








telation the readings have to.the.speed. 


music is actually. being. performed so far. away, the 
distance being over forty’ miles, t eee: 3 


music. publishers. Their first publications are some 
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songs by their father, and various pianoforte com- 
positions by Carl Wolf, and the French musician, 
Charles Gouvy. 

* * & 

MADAME Parttt has presented Mr. Durward Lely 
with a sapphire and diamond solitaire and pin as a | 
souvenir of her charitable concert at Neath, at which 
that gentleman volunteered his services. 


* * * 


AN American paper remarks that ‘‘in London 
there are upward of 170 pianoforte factories. Over 
1300 shops and factories in the metropolis are devoted 
to the supplying of musical goods of all sorts. 
Throughout the provinces there are about 3000 music 
establishments of various kinds. They possess in 
England no fewer than 37 newspapers dealing 
exclusively with music. At the annual banquet of 
the Society of Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
one of the speakers estimated that 90,000 pianofortes 
are manufactured every year in London alone.” 
The authority for these statements is not given. 
With regard to the number of newspapers there would 
seem at least to be some mistake. 


* hk & 


A TREAT FOR LoNbDoNgERS.—Londoners are to 
have an opportunity in the autumn of hearing the 
music of the Grenadiers of the Regiment of Prussian 
Guards, of which Her Majesty is the honorary 
colonel. It seems that during the recent visit of the 
German Emperor to Osborne, the Queen expressed a 
wish to hear the band of her regiment, and His 
Majesty intimated that he would be happy to place 
it at her service. It has, therefore, been arranged 
that the band will come to London in the month of 
October to give a series of concerts. Their stay will 
extend over a month. It is expected that the 
concerts will take place at the Military Exhibition, | 
and that Her Majesty will give them her patronage, | 
and, on one occasion at least, be present. 


° 


sh 


M. GAILHARD approves of the conduct of his | 
friend, M. Jean de Reszké, in refusing the £600 
a month offered to him in Paris when he has the | 
opportunity, of reaping golden harvests abroad. This | 
sum is the largest amount offered in Paris to any | 
singer who ‘ draws,” as the funds at the disposal of | 
the managers do not permit them to give higher | 
salarier, M. Gailhard hints that if he were to remain 
in office he would not allow any of,his company to 
go on ‘‘starring” tours, and artists who want to 
make money while fame is high will agree with M. | 
Jean de Reszké, who, ina recent letter to M. Gail- 
hard, said that it was not necessary to have appeared 
in Paris in order to have the hall-mark put upon 
one’s reputation as a great singer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
** * 


THE statue of Mendelssohn, which has just been | 
finished by Stein the sculptor, and which is to be | 
erected at Leipzig, has been sent to Brunswick to be 
cast in bronze. The composer is wrapped in his | 
traditional cloak, the right hand, resting on a desk, | 
holds a conductor's Jaton, and in the left isa roll of | 
music. The head is a triumph of the sculptor’s art. | 
The statue itself is about nine feet high, and will | 
stand upon a pedestal of Swedish granite, ornamented | 
with various allegorical designs. It will be erected 
in front of the new Concert-Haus, and will be | 
inaugurated in November, on the anniversary of | 
Mendelssohn's death. 


“* * 


Music in ScorrisH Cuurciigs,-—“' Forty years 
ago,” says a writer on the subject of ‘‘ Music in the | 


Scottish Churches,” in the Monconformist Musical | and below for mechanical evolutishs, and is furnished 
Journal, “ there was no musical work in the Scottish | with all necessary appliances for modern opera. The 


churches that was worthy of public record; the pre- | 
| Semiramide driving a chariot and pair of horses, and 


centor drawled through his four tunes at a funeral 
pace every Sunday, and there was an end of it. Now 
the old order is entirely changed, and we are making 


genuine progress. The organ has come, and brought | favourite composer, Rossini. The theatre will be 
| formally opened next year, when Madame Patti will 


with it a body of educated musicians—many of them 
Bachelors of Music, some of them Doctors—who are 
slowly but surely brightening up and refining the 


formerly bald services of the Scottish Zions, Anthems | Wagner may have his Bayreuth, but Rossini has his 
and amens, prose psalms, and the once-dreaded ! Craig-y-nos ! 


| at Gloucester in 1891. 


| ‘bijou” theatre, the house is of very respectable 


‘human hymns,’ are heard on every hand; and the 
organist, through his voluntaries, brings weekly 
before the people a great deal of the best music, 
which otherwise they would never have an oppor- 
tunity of listening to, That all this work is tending 
in the right direction cannot be doubted. It is not 
the sermon so much as the music that the public 
desire, and where the latter is provided in proper 
quantity and quality, the churches, instead of pre- 
senting a beggarly array of empty benches, are con- 
stantly occupied by crowds of people who, in the 
absence of such inducement, would have to be 
numbered among the so-called ‘ lapsed masses’ ” 


* * * 


Ir is claimed for Miss Sybil Sanderson, of San 
Francisco, that she is the only soprano who can make 
higher tones than Patti. Massenet, the composer, 
has written an opera for her, in which occurs the 
musical marvel of a ruf to second upper A. 


* * * 


MADAME PATTI, we understand, has undertaken 
to give a series of concerts at Nice after the con- 
clusion of her winter concert tour under the direction 
of the Messrs. Harrison. 


* * * 


Ir is rumoured that Mme. Nordica has been 
engaged by Mr. D’Oyley Carte to sing the chief 
soprano part in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new grand 
opera ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” for which Messrs. Ben Davies and 
Ffrangcon Davies have been already engaged. 


* * * 


THE following gentlemen have been elected direc- 
tors of the Philharmonic Society for the season of 
1890-91 :—Mr. F,. H. Cowen (conductor), Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, Mr, Gardner, Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt, Signor Alberto Randegger, and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert. Mr. C. E. Stephens will be the honorary 
treasurer, and Mr. Francesco Berger the honorary 
secretary. 

* * * 

A CANTATA for male voices, composed by Weber, 
mentioned in Jahn’s catalogue of the composer’s 
works, has just been unearthed at Berlin. In the 
present dearth of first-class pieces for male voice 
choirs, this should prove a veritable ‘‘ find.” 


* * * 


AN American contemporary, discussing the merits 
of the great tenor, Beaucarde, whose impersonation 
of Manrico, and whose phrasing won the unqualified 
approval of Mario, says that the last-mentioned 
artist used to take off his hat and bow whenever the 
English nation was mentioned in testimony of his 
gratitude for their unfailing kindness to him. 


see 


Mr C. LEE WILLIAMS, who is responsible for the 
direction of the Worcester Festival, has accepted a 
retainer to write a piece for the Three Choir Festival 
He again will be favoured 
with the collaboration of Mr. Joseph Bennett, the 
musical critic of the Daily Telegraph. Not content 
with this, he has promised a short work to Mr. 
Matthews, the conductor of the Cheltenham Festival, 
a meeting due very shortly. 

* * % 


MADAME Patti has added a Bijou Opera House 
to her palace at Craig-y-nos. Although termed a 


size, the auditorium being 42 feet by 27, and capable 
of accommodating an audience of 200. The pro- 
scenium is 19 feet high and 20 feet wide, and the 
stage has a depth of 24 feet, with ample room above 


drop curtain bears a portrait of Madame Patti as 
—shade of Wagner !—in the centre panel of the pro- 
scenium is placed the name.of Madame Patti's 


sustain a part in a favourite opera, and Mr. Henry 
Irving will also assist. The moral of all of which is, 
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HIS list is_ specially compiled for 

the Magazine of Music by Messrs, 

Rayner & Cassell, patent agents, 37 

Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, from 

whom information relating to patents may be 
had gratuitously. P- 


12,774. Improvements in grand pianoforte actions, 
Chas. James Coxhead, 55 Chancery Lane, 
London. Aug, 14th. 

12,788. The banjo musical instrument, machine, or 
other appliance, requiring vellum parch- 
ment or other stretching material to he 
drawn over, Arthur John Wilmshurst, 
43 Layard Road, Southwark Park Road, 
Bermondsey. Aug. 15th. 

13,041. Improvements in apparatus for turning over 
the leaves of music and other books, 
Alfred Julius Boult, 323 High Holborn, 
London. Aug. 19th. 

13,300. Improvements in automatic mechanical 
musical instruments, Alessandro Capra, 
34 Southampton ‘Buildings, London, 
Aug. 23rd. 

13,483. Improvements in pianos, entitled the duplex 
sordine pianos, Richard Schreiber, 3 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. 
Aug. 27th. 

13,593. Tuning pianofortes to be called the Piano- 
forte Chromatic Tuning Scale Guide, 
James Owles, 49 Hartland Road, Chalk 
Farm, London. Aug. 29th. 

13,907. An improved tailpiece for banjos and 

"stringed instruments. Robert Nahum 

Caldwell, and Geo. Hamilton Young, 
1 Canonbury Lane, London. Sept. 4th. 

14,032. Improvements in the manufacture of safety 
fasteners for clappers for musical bells or 
such musical appliances. Frank Henry 
Shaw, trading as the Universal Wood 
Working Co., 60 Alexander Strect, 
Birmingham. Sept. 6th. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


16,893. Pilkington, musical instrument, 1889, 6 
13,808. Walker, Organs, etc., 1889, .  - 6 
15,884. Dixon, veneering pianoforte cases, 
1889, . ‘ . ee 4 
7677. Muller, mechanical musical instru- 
ments, 1890, Soe 4 eee 


The above specifications published may be 
had of Messrs. Rayner & Cassell, patent 
agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, at 
the prices quoted. 
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j, B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONGS. 


RMANDIE’S BLUE HILLS. New song by the 
B conpose of ‘ in Qs Madi.” te bo 
«By Normandie’s blue years a 
e laughed and pore a little mai 
wae - re ht shone upon.” 
ee Curton BincHam. 


a 

NDIE’S BLUE HILLS. Words by the Author, 

Br BORMAN he Composer, of **Zm Old Macpide . 
Now ready, published in F, G, and B flat. 


EDITH COOKE’S NEW pt ieee 
LAVENDER. Dedicated to Mr. Edward Terry, 
geeee ed nightly at Terry's Theatre. 
ow ready, published in D flat, E flat, and F. 
“Ah! Lavender, sweet Lavender, though years and years go by, 
Grows old the new and false the true, our love may never 
die.” Joun Muir. 











LAVENDER. New song C Qf 
gerry Must We Say Good-bye?” ‘‘I Dream’d a Dream, 
etc. 

JER JIM. New by the Com; of the enor- 
soy successful “‘ Longshoreman.” Rives uproariously 
encored wherever sung. 

Now ready, in G for baritone, in F for bass. 








OLDIER JIM. The successor to “* The Longshoreman.” 
§ “ For a soldier's life’s a life of glory, 
Praised in song and famed in story ; 
Still in song and story shall the tale be told. 
Come, my lads, and if you're wilting, 
You shall have, besides the shilling; 
All the life and glory of a soldier bold.” 
Puiuip Dayson. 





THE COQUETTE. CoTsrorp Dick’s new song. © Just 


published. c 
Refrain. 
‘There is love so sweet for an hour, 
There is love so dear foraday, | 
But never ‘adieu’ sings love that is true, 
To the heart he steals away.” 
Compass (in C), Bto E. Also published in E’s. 





ANGEL FACES. By F. E. Weatumnty and Ernest 
. Birch. Composed expressly for and sung by Miss Hope 
enn. 


A GEL FACES. Ernest Bircn’s grand song. Sung with 
immense success at all her engagements by Miss Hope 
Glenn; also by Madame Adeline Vaudrey, Miss Alice Suter, 
etc, 
Now ready, in D flat, E flat, and F. 


HARE! HARK! THE DOGS DO BARK. Newsong. The 
words by R. S. Hicngns, the music by_J. L. Rozcxet. 


Published in F and A. 


Last Verse. : 

“ Laughter, shouting, and weeping hear, 

Fy ane of life os they draw ps Rag : 
of us living, are i 

Nearing the pels mtd iH 
‘ramping along on the road of Life, 
Meeting with sorrow, joy, strife, 
Asking an alms as ola Tine looks down, 
Hark the beggars are coming to town |” 


” ODOARDO BARRI’S NEW SONG. 
OND THE SEA. S Miss Fanny Moody, with 
B immense success nightly at the concerts of the Cal Rosa 
Company. 
Published in D, E flat, and F. 
“ Tho’ far and lone from thee to-night, 
My dear, my own countrie, 
The thought of home will still unite 
Fond hearts beyond the sea.” 
BEYORD THE 8E§. Bythe Composer of the world-renowned 


he 
songs, “Saved from the Storm,” ‘The Shadow of the 
Cross,” etc. 


QTELLA MIA and ee WALTZES. 
.Aicrettr. These immensely successful waltzes 
pd be amongst the favourites at the forthcoming balls this 




















CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S NEW VALSE. 
LBLLABY.—Another success by the Composer of ‘‘ Myo- 

sotis,” “Bitter Sweet,” “‘ The Reign of the Roses,” etc. 
Rasy to play and delightful to dance to; should be on every 
= Programme. 





Lousy Pr py BA ready. ie erg el for 
y nd; for Orch ; 
fee Miltary Band ; of all musicediees =” Dane and 


JPYLLEN WALTZ. By Leonanp Gautizr. Enormously 
successful; played by every Mili and String Band 
ee a Kingdom and the Colonies. 
ELAIDE WALTZ. By Enos ANDREW. Beautifull 
P illustrated, with a likeness of Miss Adelaide Detchon. No 


is complete u; hich does not 
of one or more of this popular Composer's charaing * eto 


eens 
J#BEL WALTZ. By Enos ANDREW. Melodious and 
os. with the true waltz swing, which makes dancing 


PHYLLIS POLKA. By Enos Anpaaw. “Dl th a 


, ustrated wi 
Seening likeness of Miss Phyllis Broughton, taken fone 


ARIE STUART 8CH Max Frouu ith 
its world-wid i ig 
a era Ha en 


J# OLD MADRID. Waltz by Jo 
SADRID. ser Musser. Arranged on 
mth nt of Dec newnns fone: Wl be Hed 























LONDON: 


i. B. CRAMER & .CO,, 
901 Regent Strest, W. 


the Composer of 





THE 


Magazine of Masic 


Pianoforte Tutor 


IN THREE PARTS. 





PART |. 


THE PICTORIAL TUTOR ; 


R, 
The Pianoforte Simplified. 


A New and Original Method of imparting the 
Elements of Music. 





PART II. 


STUDIES FOR MORE ADVANCED 
- PUPILS FROM THE GREAT 
MASTERS, 


WITH 


Illustrative Instructions in the 
Art of Accompanying. 





PART III. 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE T0 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 


WITH 


Rubinstein’s Reading of Bach 
: : AND : 
Rubinstein’s Instructions 
on Touch. 


By his Pupil, ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





170 PAGES, FULL MUSIC SIZE. 
OVER. 50 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


6..FULL-PAGE AUTOGRAPH 
PORTRAITS OF GREAT 
» PIANOFORTE | PLAYERS. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





The Magazine of Music Tutor will be 
published at the office of ‘‘The Magazine 


of Music," 29-Ludgate Hill, London, E.¢, * 





> Wow Publications. Specially Recommended, 
“OCEANUS;” or, Echoes from Afloat. A 
Set of Six Sailor Songs by a Sailor. By F. J. 
Davis'and Farris'Tozer, Price 3s. 6d. 
With a splendid Portrait of Mdme. Mstba. - 
HOMELAND. “Song by*SmEDLEY Norton 
and EpItH Marriott. Sung by Mdme. BELLE 


CoLg, ete. etc. ...Dedicated by permission to the 
DucHgss OF PoRTLAND. Price 2s, 


AWAY, FAR AWAY. EpitH Marruort. 


Sung. by Mdme. ANNIE MARRIOTT, — Price 2s. 


THE FISHERMAN.~ Geratp Lane. ~ Sung 
by M, TuFNAIL, Sig. VILLA, etc. Price 23.» 


© TELL ME, MAIDEN. Srepxon Kemp. 


Sung by Mr. ARTHUR THOMPSON, etc. 


MORNING Duet. S. and A. G. M. ‘Lane. 


TWELVE DUETS for Violin and Piano. 
HANDEL GEM6, arranged by Lupwic SCHUMANN 
(not dificult), Price 1s. 6d. each. 
Bracewell’s Tutor for Harmonium — and 
American Organ—the best out. Price 2s. 6d. 
AUTHORS’ WORKS REVISED AND PUBLISHED. 
4 BSTIMATES FREB, 





Academy. House; 295 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


BEARE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
of EVERY DESCRIPTION of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
STRINGS, FITTINGS, Bte., | 


$4 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
OLD VIOLINS. 


Be & SON, invite an inspection of their 
Collection of OLD VIOLINS, all genuine 
les of the celebrated Old Masters. Over 300 
Old Instruments from which to select. 

Old: Violins from £5. 

Old Tenors from £5. 

Old Violoncellos from £10. 

Old Double Basses from £15. 


Sole Wholesale Agents wd Jamzs Tuss’s celebrated 
ws, 


Bows by the old makers also frequently in stock. 


SPECIALITY.—Genuine Italian Strings guar- 
anteed, Sample ist, 2nd, or xd Violin Strings 
forwarded on receipt of Seven Stamps. 











Repairs of every hind of Musical Instrument executed 
promptly by experienced workmen. 





Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade Supplied. 








The 






short aotice. 
superior workmanship. 


inconvenience of distance is more than counterbalanced b 
_ dower wages in Germany permit, and still more by 


with the greatest perfection. at MODERATE PRICES and a very 
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THE MAGAZINE: OF MUSIC 
PICTORIAL PIANOFORTE TUTOR 


CONTAINS IN THE ELEMENTARY PART 1|.:— 


The Position at the Instrument, Illustrated with Fine Sketches by E. J. Wheeler 


The Pianoforte Key-board, and Twelve Little Songs. 

The Position of the Hands, with Seven Illustrations. 

The Pianoforte Key-board and the Bass and Treble Staves. Illustrated. 

How to write the Twelve Little Songs. Lllustrated. " 

Notes and their Value, with Conductor's Song. Illustrated. 

Rests and their Value, with Song “I’m Resting, Sir.” Illustrated. 

Dotted Notes and Rests, with Song ‘This is a very Funny Thing.” aa 
Fairy Revels and Fairy Echoes in Duple Time. Illustrated. _ 

The Cat's Minuet and the Fairy Concert in Triple Time. Illustrated. 
Schumann’s Melody Humming Song, Op. 68, in Quadruple Time. 


a er 
= -sccasinsiareesesiicigicactamssietiailgiapiiaay 
= 


“== = —— > — 
oe 


PICTORIAL SCALES. 


PICTORIAL MUSIC IN TWELVE KEYS. 








A New and Easy Way of presenting Music, for Children. 
Extracts from Haydn’s Humorous Symphonies. Illustrated. 
Dytha in Fairyland, with Illustrations and Songs. 





of 


PART Il. CONTAINS: 
STUDIES FOR MORE, ADVANCED PUPILS. 


PART Ill. CONTAINS: 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO TECHNIQUE. 
IN ALL, OVER I70 PAGES FULL MUSIC SIZE. 


== _ =. 








t@& SEE FURTHER DESCRIPTION NEXT ..PAGE 
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composée par A.HERBERT BREWER. | 


AUTUMN. 
Words by SHELLEY. — 
Music by FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 




































































































































































Engraved & Printed at Leipzig by OscarBreniset® 








A. Herbert Brewer, | 
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Moderato cantabile. 
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MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. | 
WITH . PORTRAIT AND MUSIC | SUPPLEMENT. | 
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iB. ‘SQUIRE & “SON. 
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METAL FRAME. PIANOS. eeriht iewkD | 
= Possessing Excellencies unsurpassed, and requiring only the Minimum of Tuning. * UPWARDS OF 
— The Tone is Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Pure; the Touch, perfect : SIXTY YEARS. 

A Combination of Excellencies sited pevtnced and not emrpaened. RS 

















Works: 3 & 5 STANHOPE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, - LONDON. 


wr Catalogue of New and Elegant Designs may be had on Application. 


LH 

















ol a ae Goo —7. 


Established at Coventry Street, 1765. Makers, Repairers, and Importers. 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO., : 
ce MUSICAL STRINGS, Bic, * oo 


a “"eBLIST 


' MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER. 
=< 


ew All Messrs. E. & E.'s Instruments 
are Warranted, and are also Guar- 
anteed for any Period. 











SHY 

























PIANGFORTE 
a 


Plain or Check Actions, hen 
Frame, Vertical and Overstrung. 


RON-FRAMED PIANOFORTES 


Guaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences. 


















os SPECIALITIES.—Seasoned Materials, | 
B2ieew Elegance of Design, Standing well in Tune, 

1 and having the most perfect Action to ensure 
TED PRICE LIST areas Power and Lightness of Touch, and not to be 


ON APPLICATION. ‘ surpassed for Quality and Price. 
PREBEND STREET, COLLEGE STREET, NEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 


TORY & CLARK pee co tC. OEHLER, | 


ORGAN CO., all Trades, from the STUTTGART. 
































CHCARO, IL, U.8.A, : st tothe Highest _ High-class Cottage and 
, eta only Hig High-class. Models. GRAND PIANOS, 
Organs of gant Lahyias, Ai Kinds of Small Goods, Wotins, With Iron Frames, 
"Perfect Finis » ean Beautiful Tone, Touch, and 
e Sweet and Powerful Tone. - chanical Style. : 
] mnLare Toe aoe capa eNO yaw al hf Meotanial 55 PERRI Sarees fie emee tein Om = 


“Ygeraomatl &. co., 6,0, WATT GARDEN, UNDO, 
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Purchasers of a 10s. 6d. Portfolio may 
select any Twelve of the above 
India Proof Portraits. 


Single INDIA PROOF PORTRAITS, One 
Shilling each, post free, pached 
flat between boards. 

; Address—‘' Magazine of Music,” 


i St. Martin's House, 29 Ludgate Hill, 


LONDON, E.C, 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH’S 
i TEN COMMANDMENTS 
\ OF MUSIC 
| FOR THE VOICE, 
58. Post Free. 








_—— —je -— 


VIENNA, Fed. 3, 1888. 
Mr, LE ROY, Paris. 
My o€aR Sir,-1 am pleased 
i to testify that the “TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS" of MUSIC, Compiled and 
i Edited by yourself, are recognised by 
} me as being the identical Exercises 
' 
' 





which. 1 was accustomed daily to hear 
at Madame Adelina Patti practise, and 
1 which were taught her by her maestro, 
i} brother-in-law, and impresario, Mr. 


"1 MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Sincerely yours, 
_ LOUVISA LAUW. 


CERTIFICATE FROM LOUISA LAUW, 


14 Years Travelling Companion to Adelina Patti, 


_— 











Mavrice Srrakxoscn’s “Ten 
i Commandments of Music,” for the 
Development, Preservation, and 

Perfection of the Voice, publishéd 
at the Office of THe “Macazing 
or Musre,” St Martin’s House, 


Patents, 





instrument, 


All are cordially invited to come and see it. 


“wut it play a Waltz?” a correspondent asks. 
the Tonsyreno excels a// other /nstruments: it has the brilliancy of the Piano, 
the sweetness of the Violin, and the power of the Cornet; it plays a WALTz or 
QUADRILLE in perfect imitation of an Orchestra. 
It performs every description of music more nearly perfect than any other’ single 
e can by its means produce perfectly 


Persons without musical knowl 
musician the effects are. marvellous, 


all kinds of music, but in the hands of a ski 


THE TONSYRENOI!!] 


Most assuredly ; this is where 


Sole Licensees—GEO, WHIGHT & CO., 143 Holborn Bars, London, £.C. 


‘ (CORNER OF BROOKE STREET.) 





MEZZO-SOPRANO SONGS 


BY 


J. MORE. . 
SMIETON. 


“Kt is the Time when Batu- 
thorns %lotv.” 

Worps ny SARAH DOUDNEY. 

‘It is the time when hawthorns blow, 

And boughs are white with summer snow, 

And all the fields are bright with gold ; 

But love’s sweet tale is still untold.” 


‘* Blben Lobe and Ff were 


Young.” 
Worps sy SARAH DOUDNEY, | 


“When Love and I were young together, 

We did not care for storms and showers ; 

We laughed and sang in wintry weather, 
Orroved in rapture through the flowers; 

We lingered in the sunny places, 

And mocked the blackbird’s merry till, 

The light of morn was on our faces, 
When Love and I went up the hill,” 





“Price 28. each, each, post. free. 


““ MAGAZINE OF MUSIC” 





ST,, MARTIN'S. HORE, 





29 Ludgate Hill, London, Price 5s, 


29 LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


TENOR SONGS 


BY 


HAMISH 


M‘CUNN. 


—0:—— 


** Strathallan’s Lament.” 


Worps sy ROBERT BURNS. 


‘“*Thickest night surround my dwelling ! 


Howling tempests round me rave ! 
Turbid, turbid torrents wintry swelling, 
Turbid torrents wintry swelling, — 
Roaring by my lonely cave.” 


“@eihen Thou. art Nigh.” 


> Worps By MOORE, 


‘‘When thou art nigh, it seems a new 


creation round, ~ 


Fhe sun hath fairer beams — - the lute a 


softer sound ; 


Though thee slone I see, and hear alone | 


thy 
thou art nigh,” 


Price 20. ne i post free. ene 


sh Roe 


——_— £s ALE 


cua. 


hy sigh, 
"Tis light, ‘tis song to me, ’tis all when 


OF MUSIC" OFFICE, | 


7, © 
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